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JURY OF WOMEN 
RENDERS VERDICT 


First Body of Kind in California 
Makes Decision in Accordance 
With Law 


California women; composing a jur) 
for the first time, rendered a verdict 
July 7, in the Robinson-Williams case 
in San Francisco. The women found 
Mrs. Williams not guilty of attempt- 
ing to blackmail Mrs. Nanette Robin- 
son. 

Mrs. Robinson testified that she had 
received a letter from an unknown 
person, who was subsequently found 
to be Mrs. Williams, in which she was 
directed to pay $150 to a messenger 
who would appear at a stated time, 
Mrs. Williams said that the letter had 
been written as a joke. 

The defendant's lawyer put in some 
evidenee showing that she bore a 
good character. The prosecution 
could not prove intent te defraud, so 
the case to the jury with this 
fundamental the 
Califernia requiring proof of in- 
tent to defraud. 


WOMAN COMPOSER 
WINS GRAND PRIX 


went 
weakness, 
the 


law of 


Coveted Music Prize Goes for 
First Time in History to a 
Woman 


For the first time in history the 
Grand Prix de Rome, the most eagerly 
coveted prize for music in France, has 
been awarded to a woman, Lily Bou- 
langer, the 19-year-old daughter of a 
professor of singing at the Conserva- 
toire. It was given for a composition 
entitled “Faust and Helen.” 

The Grand Prix de Rome was estab- 
lished in 1808. Such composers as 
Berlioz, Gounod, Bizet, Massenet, De- 
bussy and Charpentier have won it. 


LEADERS REJOICE 
AT LINCOLN ELM 


Historic Tree Shelters Illinois 
Suffrage Lobby on Anniversary 
of Patriot’s Speech 





the elm tree at Princeton, 
sheltered Abraham Lincoln 


Under 
lll., that 


[ILLINOIS WOMEN 
USE NEW VOTE 


Elections in Three Towns of 
State Bring Out Newly En- 
franchised Women 


Illinois women voted for the first 
time last Saturday in Libertyville, 
North Chicago and Wamac, 

The Libertyville election was to 
settle the question whether $10,000 
should be spent for a _ village hall. 
The men in line stood aside for Mrs. 
Wayne Colby, the first woman in 
town, to vote. 

Fifty-seven women voted on the vil- 
lage hall question, thirty-four for it 
and twenty-three against. Men cast 
ninety-three votes for the projett and 
sixty-three against it. 


WOMEN DID NOT 
NEED STIRRING 


New Illinois Voters Came Out 
Where No Suffrage Work Had 
Been Done 


Mrs. Catharine Waugh MeCulloech 
has called attention to the that 
in none of the communities where IIli- 
nois women voted last Saturday had 


fact 


there been a bit of suffrage work 
done. She declared that the women 
who got out and stood at the polls 


opportunity to exercise 
acquired right had been 
the spirit of the times 


waiting an 
their newly 
prompted by 
only. 

The towns referred to by Mrs. Me- 
Culloch are Libertyville, North Chi- 
rage and Wamac. 
those 
sent a suffrage petition,” she said 
“They have never sent a representa- 
tive down to Springfield or to Chicago 
we were having suffrage meet- 
ings. To the knowledge 
no suffrage worker visited 
those places trying to interest women 


“None of 


when 
best of 
has ever 


my 


in the ballot. 


“The women voted simply because 


the interest is compelling and grip- 
ping and they wanted to show the 
State of Illinois that when women 


have an opportunity to vote they will 





on July 4, 1856, Illinois suffrage lead- 





Gov. Dunne Signs Suffrage Bill. 
Ctanding (reading from 
Dunne, W. L. Sullivan, the Governor's Secre- 
tary, Speaker McKinley, Mrs. Antoinette Funk, Mrs. Geo. W. Trout, Mrs. Sher- 
man M. Booth, and Bert McCann, Clerk of the House. 


Seated are Gov. Dunne and Margaret Haley. 


left to right) are Mrs. E. F. 





ers proclaimed the birth of political 
freedom for the womanhood of that 
State on July 4, 1913. 

Senator Hugh Magill, who intro- 
duced the suffrage bill, and Mrs. Grace 
Wilbur Trout, Mrs. Sherman H. Booth 
and Mrs. Antoinette Funk, who engi- 
heered it to final victory were the 
speakers. The women of Princeton, 
under the leadership of the Princeton 
Woman's Club, directed the exercises 
in Memorial Park, in which more than 
4,000 persons participated. An auto- 
mobile parade of 200 machines pre 
ceded the programme. 





surely exercise it.” 





Men and women voters of River 
Forest, Ill., have filed a petition to the 
County Court asking for the organiza- 
‘on of the municipality into a small 
park district. The plan proposed is 
the result of the fight of the women 
against the encroachment of manufac- 
turing plants in their district. 





One of the dishes at the farewell 
supper of the International Suffrage 
Congress at Budapest was called 
“Petit paté a la Suffragette,” and an- 
other “Bombe a la Feministe.” 


pices sie onctehe 


OF 


ee 


| 





JERSEY NOMINEES 
ALL SUFFRAGISTS 
Three Congressional Candidates 


Chosen at Primary Promise to 
Sifppert Amendment 





The selection of nominees for Con 


gressman in the 6th New Jersey Con- 
gressional District July 8 is of inter- 
est to suffragists because of the stand 
of the successful candidates the 
nation-wide suffrage amendment. 

Mr. Archibald C, Hart, the winning 
“IT am in 


on 


Democratic candidate, said: 
favor of woman suffrage 
believe that women will have a sweet- 
ening and clarifying influence on pub 
lic life. When one compares some of 


because 1 


the women excluded from the fran- 
chise with the ‘Crows’ of election day, 
who sit on the fence by the _ polls 
wailing for a material inducement to 
vole, one can hardly understand the 
principle of selection by which such 
men are accepted as voters, while 
able women of the community are left 
out. I will certainly vote, if elected 


to Congress, for an amendment to the 
United States Constitution enfranuchis 
ing and put 
record to that effect.” 

Major Steven Wood McClave, the 
Republican nominee, believes in wom- 
an suffrage and can see no reason for 
their present disfranchisement. One 
daughters walked recently in 
with 
the 
Temperance Union. 
with pride the ban- 


women, you may me on 


of his 


a suffrage procession some of 


her fellow members of Woman's 
Christian 


McClave showed 


Major 


ner his daughter carried, bearing the 
inscription: “Let the women who 
can, vote; let the women who can't, 
learn.” He promised, if elected, to de 
all in his power to advance the cause 
of woman suffrage in Congress, and 
to vote for the Constitutional amend- 
ment enfranchising women, which 
will be submitted to Congress this 
session or the next. 

Herbert M. Bailey, the Progressive 
candidate, when asked about woman 
suffrage, said, “I am for it, and if 
elected I will certainly support the 
woman suffrage amendment to the 
United States Constitution.” 





A new standing committee was 
created at the International Suffrage 
Congress—a committee of enfran- 
chised women, with delegates from 
Australia, Finland, Norway, Califor- 
nia, Oregon and Washington. 





“POLICEMAN” ROCHE 


See Page 218 for the Story of the “Best Man on the Denver Police 
Force,”’ by George Creel. 


—Courtesy The Metropolitan Magazine 


MILLS BUTCHER 
CHIVALRY LAWS 
Women and Children go to Work 


at Six and Men an Hour Later 
in North Carolina 


Men 
in North Carolina mills where women 
hours a 
Carolina 


are working ten hours a day 
eleven 
North 
Child 


this phe- 


and children work 
day. A 


vrites to 


citizen of 
the 
with surprise at 


State: 


National Labor 


Committee 


nomenon in his native 


“Last week | saw in two counties 


in North Carolina what seems to me 
the 


butchery of the laws of chivalry 


successful 
that 


to be about Inust 


NATION ROLLS UP 
HUGE PETITION 


Suffrage Snowball Begun in Dif- 
ferent States Will Not Stop 
Until Reaching Senate 


Gathering their forces together for 
the march on Washington July 30, suf- 
fragists from all parts of the country 
have finished their preparations to 
take part in the constitutional amend- 
ment demonstration at the Capitol. 

Petitions to the United States Sen- 
ate for the passage of the equal suf- 
frage amendment will roll up like 
snowballs throughout the country. 

The Congressional Committee of 
the N. A. W. S. A. plans te have these 
touring parties arrive in Washington 
by July 30, when rain or shine, all the 
delegations and all available women 
sympathizers in white dresses are to 
march to the Capitol and present their 
petition, 

The demonstration is to be held for 
purpese of showing the Senate 
he popular demand for the passage 
of the amendment immediately. It has 


the 


already been reported favorably to the 
the Woman Suffrage Com- 
The suffragists 
taken during the 


Senate by 


mittee. want action 
session and 


the 


present 
claim to have strong support in 
Senate. 

In the evening a monster banquet 
will be held at which well known suf- 
frage leaders and members of the 
Senate and House will speak. 

Pilgrimages may be made by auto- 
mobile, trolley, canal boat, horseback, 
caravan or foot. 

Miss Jeanette Rankin, who has been 
elected president of the Montana Suf- 
trage Association, announced that she 
Butte the first of this 
an automobile to make the 
trip to Washington. She will stop in 
important centres deliver 


would leave 


week in 
all and 
speeches. 

the Sea” is the 
the New York suffragists. 
the Fourth of July the 
women of Niagara and Buffalo began 
a monster campaign, which is to move 


“From Niagara to 
slogan of 


Starting on 


eastward across the entire State, and 
then down the Hudson, rolling up en- 
thusiasm all the way. 

The New York that the 
longest list to present to the “cause” on 
the the 


the post of honor in next fall's parade. 


town has 


arrival of pilgrims will have 
The terms of the contest are that each 
county in 

special 
adjacent 
touched by 


fown may draw upon the 


which it is located, and In 


cases upon two or. three 
counties which cannot be 
The route as laid out 
plans drawn up bs 
Mills, president of 


Suffrage 


“runner.” 
in the 


the 
tentative 
Miss Harriet May 
the New York State Woman 
Association, is as follows: 
Buffalo, Batavia, Lyons, 
Auburn, Syracuse, Utica, Little Falls, 
Gloversville, Fonda, Schenectady, Al 


Rochester, 





| have ever known. Somehow it 
ecmed to me to do vio ence to that 
instinct whieh make wu man fift his 
hat. or run to do any service for a 
womun or show a kindness to a child 

‘At two difference place I aW 
women and children go to work at six 
in the morning There were scores 
of them. Just one hour after the 
women and children went to work, I 
saw the men go to work, They came 
from practically the same commnunity. 
Men working ten hours, women and 
children working eleven hours! It is 
there going on all the time, a'l the 
week, ail the month, all the year. 

“If women and children can work | 
eleven hours, why not men? They | 
can, but we have learned that it does} 
not pay to have men work so long. | 
Nobody seems to have given much | 
thought to the women and children. | 


take coming. 


in position to raise any 


rhey simply what is 
They are not 


objection. 


“Is a man to be polite and helpful 
only to a certain part of our women 
and children? No but 
would hasten to help a woman or a 
child, but I tell you in these two 
North Carolina counties I saw women 
and children working an hour longer, 


one of us 


going to work an hour earlier, than 
the men. If the men can take this 
hour, why not give it to the women 


and children? 


“I heard an officer in one of these 
miils working eleven hours by day 
and twelve hours by night, pray to 
God that we be shown our full duty. 


As the -words fell from his lips, I 
could not but think that an answer 
to that prayer was woefully needed 


in this case.” 











bany, Hudson, Poughkeepsie, Newburg 
Yonkers. 

July 8 a 
the 
Association 
ment, left by automobile 
the Capital with Miss Caroline Reilly 
in charge. With Miss Reilly is Miss 
Margaret Foley and from time to time 
Mrs. Charles Park, Mrs. Inez Haynes 
Gillmore, Mrs. Glendower Evans, Miss 
Margaret Taylor, formerly of Cali- 
fornia, and others will be with them. 

The route of the Bay State party 
includes Beverly, Haverhill, Lawrence, 
Lowell, Fitchburg, Clinton, Milford, 
Springfield, Holyoke, Northampton, 
Greenfield and North Adams. From 
North Adams they will proceed to AIl- 
bany and to Washington. 

Moving pictures were taken at Bev- 
erly. 

Among the other tours already ar- 
ranged are the following: The New 
Jersey Woman Suffrage Association 
under the leadership of Mrs. E. F. 
Feickert of Dunellen; the New Jersey 
Men’s League, under Mr. Champlain 
L. Riley of Plainfield; the Norfolk, 


(Continued on Page 222.) 
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JOSEPHINE ROCHE OF 


THE DENVER POLICE 





By George Creel, Denver’s Last Police Commissioner 





The “best man” on the Denver po- 
lice force happens to be a woman. So 
says Felix O'Neill, and, since he is 
the chief of the department, he ought 
to know. Yet, at the time he pinned 
the shining star of authority upon 
Miss Josephine Roche, and vested 
this sweet-faced girl with full police 
power, this same O'Neill groaned 
aloud and piteously demanded to 
know what the world was coming to. 

Nor was the idea of a “lady cop” 
much less of a shock to the people of 
Denver than to the tradition-loving 
chief himself. In the first place, such 
a thing had never been heard of be- 
fore, and, what was more, it was not 
a job for a woman, because, as every- 
one knows, the prime duty of a po- 
liceman is to arrest, to beat and to 
kill. How else than by force may 
the citizen be taught to love law and 
order? 

No movement, it may be mentioned, 
has ever experienced the slightest 
difficulty in securing generals. It is 
getting privates that gives all the 
trouble. That’s where Josephine 
Roche comes in. She’s a born pri- 
vate, loving the sweat and toil of the 
ranks above all the gold lace and fa- 
vorable press notices of the captains. 
Her specialty, if one of such amaz- 
ing sweep may be said to be special- 
ized, is in making little places big. 
She has shown Denver, for instance, 
and as much of the country as cares 


to look, that it is in the power of a 





policeman to do things just as big and | 


splendid as a mayor or a governor, 
The presence of this girl upon the 
police force has worked a_ practical 
revolution in police procedure. En- 
phasis is no longer laid on clubs, re- 
volvers and arrests, and strange 
though it may seem to those who fear 
ihe worst from every new departure, 
the elimination of brutality, insolence 


and violence bas resulted in a larger 





| 
| 


rather than through impertinent in- 
terrogation. 

Out of days and nights spent in 
those tight-packed places, where 
white slavers and “sweaters” circle 
like hawks above a barnyard, and 
where babies are born only to suffer 
and to die, this girl came close to the 
heart of humanity. She saw, as in- 
vestigators rarely come to see, the 
true meaning of “economic pressure,” 
“involuntary poverty,” and the other 
patter of the sociologist, and came to 
a loathing of those smug souls who 
prate of Good People and Bad People 
as though God had established defin- 
ite classes. It was from this work 
that we in Denver managed to draw 
her by painting a picture of the fun- 
damental things that might be done 
in the free and fighting West. 

From the start, Miss Roche was an 
amazing sort of cop, for all her ener- 
gies were devoted to avoiding all ne- 
cessity for arrests. When she made 
the rounds of the amusement places 
she didn’t say, “Do so and so or I'll 
lock you up.” What she did was to 
talk long and quietly with every sul- 
len, resentful-man of the lot, citing 
instances of assault and seduction 
growing out of the nightly swarming 
of mere children about rink and show 
and hall, showing the stain of shame 
and tears on many a dime, and ap- 
pealing to their sense of decency and 
‘ove of family. 

Wholesale arrests would have only 
accentuated ugliness and perpetuated 
opposition. Miss Roche's polices 
turned every proprietor into an active 
supporter of the ordinance, and girls 
sixteen, unless ac- 


and boys under 


companied by parents, are no longer 
seen in the dance-halls, skating-rinks 
and moving-picture shows of Denver. 

Nor was her handling of the city's 
gangs any the less skilful and sue 


cessful. She saw in them the expres- 


degree of peace and good order than | sion of a perfectly natural boyish in- 


Denver has ever known before. 

It was in the summer of 1912 that 
Ben B. Lindsey, judge of the Juvenile 
Court, and George Creel, Police Com 


missioner, secured the adoption of an | 


ordinance establishing the city’s 


right to control and regulate dance 
halls, moving-picture shows, skating 
rinks and all other forn 
cialized amusement with respect to 
the greater protection ol 
supervision had 


The need of such 


long been evident, for out of the 
city’s neglect and indifference there 
flowing daily a sad and 
delinquen- 


had been 
shameful list of youthful 
cies and depravities that 
hearts of mothers and gave recruits 
to the oldest trade in the world. 

The ordinance was fought bitterly, 
as is all legislation that infringes 
upon the divine right of the individual 
to make money. Nor, even after its 
passage, did the antagonism die out, 
for there was a hope that 
blundering or offensive enforcement 
of the law would arouse an agitation 
for its repeal. The selection of an 
inspector, therefore, became a matter 
of vital importance, and the framers 
of the ordinance breathed a sigh of 
relief when Josephine Roche consent- 
ed to give up her work in New York 
and become the “lady cop.” 

She was one who had done things 
—those inspiring things that are re- 
mote from personal benefit and con- 
cerned only with the common good. 
The daughter of well-to-do parents, 
eager for her to lead the usual life of 
the usual girl, Miss Roche had no 
greater need to toil and strive than 
the compulsion of her own desires, 
but it was enough. On the very day 
of her release from a fashionable fin- 
ishing school she plunged into the 
very heart of New York’s distress 
and became a settlement worker. 

She was not looking for emotional 
experience, however. Hers was not 
the interest that has its base in the 
desire to give one’s own self expres- 
sion. She wanted to help. What is 
it all about? That was the question 
that racked her then and racked her 
now. And so, out of her distaste for 
palliatives and her passion for funda- 
mentals, we see her next In a tene- 
ment in the [Italian quarter, ap- 
proaching the problem from the in- 
side and getting close to people 
through friendship and affection 


general 





; ol commer | 


broke the} 


| long the terror of the 


| 
| 


| 


children. | 





stinct, and instead of seeking to 
crush the spirit, merely diverted it 
into good, clean channels. She made 
the acquaintance of every gang leader 
in Denver, and these Hooligans, so 
police, now 
form a sort of pretorian guard fo! 
Miss Roche on her nightly rounds, 

She astounded the police by refus 
ing to consider these boys as crimi 
nals, and believers in the gun and 
club as the proper sources of police 
authority were still more astounded 
when the young ruffians promptly re- 
sponded to her appeals to their chiv- 
alry In the first days of the ordi- 
nance, for instance, before Miss 
toche had fully established her rule, 
a belligerent and abusive officer in- 
As was 
quite natural, some of the husky 
young Irishmen then and there pres- 
ent objected to being humiliated be- 
fore their best girls, and one of them 
pasted the officer in the nose. Hap- 
pening to be a youth with a passion 
for thoroughness, he was just admin- 
istering his ‘steenth punch when 
Miss Roche appeared upon the scene. 
She stopped the fight with a stern 
word, received the abject apologies 
of the boys, and then escorted the 
bruised officer to a street car. Since 
that incident, fears for her safety 
have largely abated. 

Since her amusement inspection 
only accupied her for ten or twelve 
hours a day, Miss Roche naturally 
looked about for other employment. 
Some of her spare time she spent in 
campaigning for commission govern- 
ment, and some in looking after the 
proper operation of the mothers’ com- 
pensation act and the eight hour law 
for women, two measures written 
into law by the people of Colorado at 
the last election. 

It was when I decided to abolish 
commercialized vice, however, and 
commenced to sequestrate the dis- 
eased in hospitals as a precedent to 
abolition, that Miss Roche really 
found use for those idle hours that 
others generally spend in sleeping 
and eating. It is not given to many 
to work well in connection with the 
Either their interest is 


jected himself into a dance. 


social evil. 


unwholesome or else their approach 
is patronizing, and there is no one 
who turns such a hard and distrust- 
ful face to help as the so-called “fal- 
len woman.” 





MOTHER 





By Laura Simmons 





Oh, Mother—hands of balm and gra 
clous healing, 
And cool, soft fingers that could 
heal and bless! 
So sure to charm the aching and the 
fever 
With magic spell and soothing ten- 
derness. 


Ob, Mother—feet that grew so very 
tired 
Treading Life’s pavements and its 
burning sands! 
Have they found rest at last, and cool- 
ing waters 
Where they may stop to loose thelr 
earthly bands? 


Oh, Mother—eyes so keen to probe 
the sorrow! 
80 quick to sce the hurt and under- 
stand! 
Do they not shine tonight from high- 
est Heaven— 
Bright with the old-time courage, 
high and grand? 


Ob, Mother—heart, so wise and strong 
and tender— 
That has not d'cd, nor failed, but 
lived and wrought 
In deeds and words—in dally work 


and action— 
In lovely memory and blessed 
thought! 


Oh, Mother—love that lives past death 
and parting! 
That reaches still 
guard and guide, 
To hold me from the snare undreamed 
and walting— 
To point the refuge where I yet may 
hide! 


to bless and 


And, oh—the things my heart hath 
yearned to utter! 
The joys that thrilled—the pain that 
seared and scarred! 
But I must wait—l, too, till sunset's 


splendor 
Shall hold for me its shining gates 
unbarred. 
Past joy, past sorrow, past the driving 
torrent 
Of tears, I see her stand and watcb 
for me; 
And clear the sweet old Mother 


question cometh: 
“Ob, child—-dear child! 

well with thee?” 
—Boston Herald. 


And is all 


It was a wonderful thing to watch 
Josephine Roche work among them. 
Intensely feminine, and possessed of 
the twin gifts of sympathy and under- 
standing, she bore down all angers 
and resentments, and fanned hope to 
flame in many an ash-heaped heart. 
It was our idea, in order that disease 
might not be scattered throughout the 
comniunity, or merely transferred to 
some other city, that the victims 
should all be placed in hospita's prior 
to the issuance of the closimg order. 
To make the women understand that 
it was not arrest, not a crusade, and 
to make them feel the deep and ten- 
der intent of .the whole movement, 
was Miss Roche’s work, and she did 
Many, found free from dis- 
ease, were restored to home i 
friends, and others were brought to 
a belief that after the hospital there 
might open to them a new and hap- 
pier life. 


it well. 


Even as she worked among the in- 
dividual victims of ancient lies and 
modern wrongs, so did this young 
girl toil with the community itself, 
combating the doctrine of “necessary 
evil” and making people think. She 
swept through the cloisters of the 
women’s clubs like an inspiring wind, 
and wherever a group of mothers 
could be gathered she talked the New 
Idea at them and into them. 

It's not the easiest subject in the 
world to handle. For years we have 
gone upon the assumption that “nice 
people” didn’t mention it, and in ad- 
dition to this, it is hard indeed to get 
parents to take it home to them- 
selves, and to admit that what hap- 
pens to “other folks’ girls” might hap- 
pen to their own. More than any 
other, Josephine Roche claimed the 
attention and aroused the passion of 
the community, and started the move- 
ment that resulted in placing Denver 
in the list of cities that has said, 
“Commercialized vice is not a neces- 
sary evil.” 

Big work for a girl! Big work for 
anybody! And all done in a job that 
most uplifters would consider small. 
And there’s a bully element of humor 
in it, too. This is the attitude of the 
other policemen—her fellow cops. 
They look and look at the things she 
does—her disdain for clubs and re- 
volvers and arrests—and for the life 
of them they can’t see how “she gets 
away with it."—Metropolitan Maga- 
zine. 





I had heard a great deal about it, 
and having never voted, I was natur- 
ally a little timid about doing it 
Many of my friends declared they 
would not vote for anything; and I 
had often heard it discussed at fash- 
ionable teas. 

One gray-haired veteran, a profes- 
sional “diner-out,” who was cutting 
the ices, declared that woman’s place 
was the home and that homekeeping 
hearts were happiest. ‘Look at me,” 
she said, “I have achieved all things 
without the vote. My husband gives 
me everything.” 

When the ices were cut, she had to 
go, for she had two more teas to look 
in at that afternoon, and a _ bridge 
that evening. She was really sorry 
to go, too, just when the conversation 
was so interesting, and she warned 
us younger women to keep away 
from politics. She said if a woman 
went about it right, she could get any- 
thing she liked out of a man without 
the vote. If you flatter a man, he'll 
give you anything. “Above all 
things, girls,” she added, “keep up 
appearances and declare you are old- 
fashioned enough to find all you need 
in husband and home—they like it.” 

The hostess then took up _ the 
theme, and said she had a baby, and 
that’s why she never had time to 
“Why, how long does it take?” 
| asked. 


vote. 


Nobody seemed very sure. 

“Not longer than a trip East,” I 
said, “and I have known women to 
leave their babies that long.” 

The hostess was leaving for the 
Kast in a few days and leaving the 
baby, so she did not say anything. 

“It’s different,” one woman ven- 
tured, “a trip East is something we 
want to take.” 

“Men will not respect you, if you 
vote,” said the hostess at last. “No 
man likes to hear his wife talk poli- 
tics; that is not her sphere.” 

“He finds the misdoings of the 
maids more interesting, does he?” I 
asked. “IT should think politics, 
which is just public affairs, might 
make a welcome change.” 

“A woman should charm and allure 
her husband away from his cares,” 
she said. 

“But politics is not man’s business 
any more than woman's unless the 
man is a member of Government,—he 
has his business apart from politics, 
the woman has hers, but publie af- 
fairs belong to both of them. Why 
should not politics be a mutual inter- 
est for them, a common meeting- 
place?” 

“It would never do,” said another 
gray-haired lady. “Mer like us just 
as we are,—they hike to lie to us and 
think that we believe them.” 

In spite of all this, I determined to 
vote. I wanted to see for myself if 
the polls were as degrading a place 
as these women said. I went as early 
in the day as I could. I found many 
men and women waiting there. If I 
hadn't heard that these voting women 
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CALIFORNIA NEEDS 
ASSEMBLY WOMEN 


Mrs. Edson Says Great Results 
Would Follow Selection of 
Right Women 








California will have women in its 
next Legislature if the suggestion of 
Mrs. Charles Farwell Edson is carried 
out. At the State convention of the 
California Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Mrs. Edson advocated that 
women should be sent to the General 
Assembly, not as lobbyists but as leg- 
islators. 

“There must be women in the Legis- 
lature,” she said, according to The 
Clubwoman, “Men do not understand 
our point of view. They do not see 
moral and home questions as we do. 
They cannot present them as we 
would. The Federation next year 
should decide upon the women it 
wishes to have represent it in the As- 
sembly and the Senate. Great will be 
the results if it chooses the right 
women. The ethical effect of wom- 
en’s vote is a great step in moral 


OF THE. POLLS 


By Nellie L. McClung 








were hardened, office-seeking women, 
I should never have suspected it. 
They looked like delegates to the Na. 
tional Council of Women. 

Two quiet men sat behind a tidy 
table. 


“What is your name?” one of them 
asked me. 


I have been asked this before, and 
named myself without embarrasgs- 
ment, 


He turned over a Voters’ List, re- 
peated my name and my house num- 
ber. I nodded an affirmative. I did 
not feel humiliated at having it 
known that I owned a house. 


The voting was done in Mulvey 
School. From the partly open doors. 
we could see children at their desks, 
and the monotonous drone of their in- 
dustry did not seem out of place. 

One of the men gave me three bal- 
lots, and I went behind a medest gray 
screen, a real homelike, domesticated 
screen, where a genteel brown pen- 
cil, like the one I write my grocery 
list with, was neatly tied to the 
table with a chaste white cord. Even 
the temptation of annexing the pen- 
cil was removed from our frail hu 
manity. I came out with my ballots 
marked, I experienced a feeling of 
pride when I dropped them in the 
box. Rude men did not stare at me 
The Superintendent of our Sunday 
School voted after me. Nobody jos 
tled me. My womanly skirts were 
not dragged in the mire of the polls 
My skirt was short and there was no 
mire. (Better not let the Janitor of 
Mulvey School hear you talking about 
mire in his sacred precincts!) 

When I came out, I met several of 
my friends going in. One woman 
came as far as the gate with a friend 
who went in to vote. 

“Why did you come to vote?” she 
asked me. She was a very woman) 
woman and would not vote, 

“I wanted to vote for the soft water 
supply of this city,” I said. 

“What have women to do with 
water?” she asked. 

“Nothing,—except that they wash 
with it, scrub with it, cook with it, 
and drink it occasionally,” I said, 

“They can leave it to the men,” she 
said severely, “water is politics, and 
politics have a hardening influence 
on women.” 

“Maybe,” I said, “but if it has a 
softening influence on this Winnipeg 
water, | will forgive it many things.” 

“Well, anyway,” said the lady 
the gate, “I am an old-fashioned wom 
an, and I love my husband.” 

“Will love soften water?” I asked 
and I went home. 

All the way home I kept thinkiaz 
of the Hurly-burly of the Polls. Hurl) 
burly is a good word, round, sonorous. 
explosive, but I would never think of 
applying it to the good old Mulvey 
School that day, with its quiet echo- 
ing halls, its pleasing hum of chil- 
dren’s voices, and the memory of th¢ 
brown pencil tied with the 
string. 


white 


HUMOROUS 





“Why is there no great American 
dramatist?” asked the art pessimist 
“Because,” replied the sardonic 
manager, “when an American is capa 
ble of thinking up a first-class practi 
cal plot and dressing it up in good 
speeches, he doesn’t bother about the 
theatre. He goes into politics.”— 
Washington Star. 





Doris was radiant over a recent ad- 
dition to the family, and rushed out 
to tell the news to a passing nelgh- 
bor. 


“Oh, you don’t know what we've 


got upstairs!” 


“What is it?” 
“It’s a new baby brother!” and she 


settled back upon her heels and fold- 
ed her hands to watch the effect. 


“You don’t say so! 
stay?” 
“IT guess 


Is he going to 


so’—very thoughtfully. 


“He’s got his things off.”—Every- 
body's Magazine. 
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THE LAB 


By Emily -Solis-Cohen 








“Fair Wages for the Worker, 
Fair Profits for the Boss; 
Fair Prices for the Buyer, 
Pair Play Without a Loss.” 


Thugs rings out the battle cry of 
the advance guard of the World Army 
that is waging the battle for human 
well-being. The special task as- 
signed this company is to aid in the 
destruction of the citadels of dis- 
ease. Its headquarters are at 14 East 
37th street, New York City. It flies 
the flag of The Label Shop. 

To those who are familiar with the 
work of the Consumers’ League this 
name is almost self-explanatory. For 
years the inspection of factory and 
work shop by the agents of the Con- 
sumers’ League has enabled it to des 
ignate by a distinguishing label what 
goods offered for sale were made un- 
der fair and sanitary conditions, Spe- 
cifically this means that the manu- 
facturer fulfills in his plant the re- 
quirements of the factory law of his 
State. All the goods are made on 
his premises, which are approved by 
the League. The maximum working 
hours are ten per day and 55 per 
week, Girls under 16 are not em- 
ployed. 

Lists have been available of the 
various manufacturers that meet 
these requirements and of the stores 
in which their goods are for sale. Un- 
fortunately, it has happened all too 
frequently that the would-be  pur- 
chaser of label goods in the listed 
stores has met with little encourage- 
ment. Sometimes the request for 
such wares has been refused. It was 
therefore decided some years ago to 
keep On display in a show window at 
the headquarters of the Woman’s 
Trade Union League samples of 
labelled undergarments. The manv- 
facturers of these garments filled all 
orders secured from this display. 
However, of necessity, the number of 
purchasers and the amount of their 
orders was small. 

About two years ago that high- 
minded leader who died in the thick 
of the fight—Carola Woerishoffer— 
realizing the efficiency of large and 
eoncerted action, decided that the 
show window could be made a pow- 
erful agent in the struggle for eco- 
nomic justice. A permanent show 
window, placed in the centre of busi- 
ness activity, where shoppers could 
select from a large choice of goods, 
would be a strong support to the best 
manufacturers. Consequently, with 
the aid of several of her fellow work- 
ers, Miss Woerishoffer founded the 
first Label Shop. 

Not a Charity 

This shop is not a charitable un- 
dertaking. It asks for neither toler- 
ance nor alms. It is purely a busi- 
ness concern in its operation. It is 
like other stores in that it buys and 
sells, and makes profits to enable its 
expansion. True, at present, it deals 
only in goods that are moderate in 
quality and in price. It now has for 
sale women’s dresses, waists, under- 
skirts and white muslin underwear. 
The Label Shop will offer a greater 
variety of garments of all grades as 
soon as it has the firm support of 
the purchasing community. 

Demand Makes Supply 

After all, that is all the Label Shop 
asks. It is essentially practical, and 
should therefore appeal to all Der- 
sons alike. Its managers and found- 
ers recognize that the laws of eco- 
nomic development are as fixed and 
inevitable as any others in the uni- 
verse. They know that the creation 
of a demand creates a market. They 
ask that they may be able to say to 
manufacturers: “The purchasers of 
the United States demand articles 
made under fair conditions, They 
will accept no other goods. They 
will pay a price sufficient for your 
legitimate profit.” For his very ex- 
istence, the manufacturer will have 
to meet the demand, 

All Goods Guaranteed 

The Label Shop differs from all 
other stores in one particular, the 
Warrant on its goods. Other mer- 
chants sell warranted goods, But in 
the Label Shop alone are all goods 
8Uaranteed and guaranteed threefold, 
to the makers, to the manufacturer 
and to the consumer. 

To the consumer is guaranteed, at 
& fair price, goods that are clean, 
free from taint of the disease that 
lurks in unhealthful surroundings, 
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PINCHOT URGES _ 
MOTHERS’ VOTE 


Tells Newport Women that Child 
Needs to Have Both Parents 
Voters 





Many of hose at Newport for the 
Progressive Conference stayed gover 
for the monthly meeting of the New- 
port County Woman Suffrage League, 
July 5. The meeting was held in Con- 
vention Hall, at the Beach, and 
brought out a large audience. Mrs. 
Maud Howe Elliott, the president, pre- 
sided. 


The chief speaker was Gifford Pin- 
chot, known all over the civilized 
world for his conservation work. Mrs. 
Elliott introduced him as “the knight 
who, from his boyhood upward, has 
held his lance at the service of every 
good and noble cause, and who is now 
one of the great champions of women.” 

Mr, Pinchot’s speech was a plea for 
citizenship for women, because of their 
motherhood. He felt that the child 
could not be rightly trained up as a 
citizen unless the mether as well as 
the father possessed the right of fran- 
chise. 

Miss Anne Rhodes, of the Progres- 
sive Service in New York and Mrs. 
Mellen, speaking for the same work in 
Massachusetts, made interesting ad- 
dresses. Miss Mary Winsor, of Haver- 
ford, Pennsylvania, president of the 
Limited Suffrage League, aroused 
much laughter by her reference to the 
parade in Washington, D. C. She 
characterized the men who formed the 
procession on March 4th as “tender 
blossoms,” protected by a great mili- 
tary force, in strong contrast to the 
inefficient policemen who allowed the 
hoodlums to insult the women on the 
previous day. 

Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, honorary 
president of the New Jersey Woman 
Suffrage Association, told of conditions 
in that State. She described the won- 
derful change in the voting places 
after the women began to exercise the 
right of school suffrage, cleanliness 
and order succeeding to very dirty 
conditions. 

“When I see those fine school 
houses in New Jersey, built by means 
of the votes of men and women, I say 
to myself, paraphrasing the words of 
Shylock, ‘Those who claim that wo- 
men have done no good with the fran- 
chise, do but waste their breath, un- 
less they can rail so loud as to blow 
down those fine structures where our 
children are taught, those school 
houses built by the votes of women.’ ” 


Miss Elizabeth Yates, president of 
the Rhode Island State Suffrage As- 
sociation, spoke in her usual pleasing 
manner. She called for questions, but 
none were forthcoming. 

Many signatures were obtained to 
the petition to the U. S. Congress, ask- 
ing for the granting of suffrage to 
women. 








free from the taint of social injus- 
tice. 

To the manufacturer, as has been 
said, is guaranteed a market. 


To the maker is gauranteed safety 
—safety from the physical and moral 
degradation that results from work 
done under unwholesome conditions. 


Will the Label Shop succeed? 


It was founded in February, 1911. 
Stock at $10 ashare was offered to the 
members of the Consumers’ League, 
the Woman’s Trade Union League 
and the Association of Collegiate 
Alummae. Sufficient stock was pur- 
chased to enable the incorporation of 
the Label Shop under a Board of Di- 
rectors that is representative of the 
organizations which came to its sup- 
port. At first its struggle was hard, 
yet at the close of the last fiscal year 
it declared small dividends. 

Will it succeed? 

The decision rests not with the 
theorists, but squarely and absolutely 
with the practical, with the everyday 
purchaser of everyday wares. The 
Label Shop supplies label goods. Pur- 
chase them. Create a large demand. 
The supply will be forthcoming. Ex- 
pansion of business will work to the 
advantage of all concerned. In course 
of time there will be a chain of label 
shops in all the cities of our land. 
Perhaps in a few generations all 
shops will be Label Shops—in_ the 
sense that no consumer will purchase 
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AUTOS CELEBRATE 
WOMEN’S VICTORY 


Picturesque Parade Winds 
Through Chicago Streets on 
First Day of Enfranchisement 








A mile of automobiles bedecked with 
bunting and laden with earnest, jubi- 
lant women wove in and out of Chi- 
cago streets at the celebration of IIli- 
nois women on July 1 when their en- 
franchisement went into effect. 

Up and down Michigan avenue 
coursed the hundreds of automobiles 
bearing yellow and black insignia, says 
the Chicago Record-Herald, and the 
occupants of the cars, almost all wom- 
en, were gay and glad. 

Lines of People Give Greeting 

Twenty miles of riding through the 
city’s South and West Side parks, be- 
tween lines of people, mostly men, 
who greeted them with shouts of 
“Good for you,” “We’re glad you got 
it,” “Now for good government,” 
erased the pure gladness from the 
thousands of faces and placed on as 
many countenances appreciation of 
the solemnity of the affair, and of the 
responsibility that lay back of the 
new attainment. 


Rejoicing Yields to Work 

After the parade and after photo- 
graphers and motion picture men had 
exhausted their supply of plates and 
the strength of the obliging suffrage 
leaders, an informal conference be- 
tween four members of the “big five,’ 
the lobby that remained in Springfield 
till the bill was signed by Governor 
Dunne, and Mrs. Kenneth McLennan, 
marshal of the parade, divided its at- 
tention between the success of the cel- 
ebration and discussion of the serious 
work of the next few months. 

“Now the excitement and the hurrah 
days are over,” they chorused, “it is 
time for the real work to be done.” 

Gay Line of Automobiles 

It was a proud Mrs. McLennan, who, 
as grand marshal of the parade, gave 
the signal at 4 p. m. for the machines 
grouped up and down Michigan avenue 
and in flocks east of the Illinois Cen- 
tral tracks to move. Her automobile 
carried the insignia of the Chicago 
Equal Suffrage League. With her 
rode Mrs. B. L. Engelke and her little 
daughter, Elizabeth, and Miss Doro- 
thy Hyman. 

Directly behind came a car contain- 
ing Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout, Mrs. 
Sherman M. Booth, Mrs. Antoinette 
Funk and Mrs. A. G. Cox. Mrs. Medili 
McCormick, fifth member of the band 
of women who remained constantly on 
guard in Springfield until the bill was 
a law was not present. 

Another auto contained Mrs, Ella 
Flagg Young, Mrs. Harriette Taylor 
Treadwell, Mrs. Colin C. H. Fyffe, Dr. 
C. H. Treadwell, George W. Trout and 
Sherman M. Booth. They announced 
to inquirers that theirs was the ‘“prom- 
inent husbands’ car.” 

Noted Women in Parade 

Mrs, Charlotte Rhodus, chairman of 
the Woman’s Party of Illinois, had a 
part of her executive committee in a 
gayily decorated machone that fol- 
lowed closely another in which were 
Mrs. Virginia Brooks Washburne, Mrs. 
J. W. McGraw, Miss Margaret Dobyne, 
Mrs. W. A. Washburne and Miss Jen- 
nie Johnson. 

Representing the Young Women’s 
Political League were Mrs. Charles M. 
Jacobs, Mrs. A. D. Corrigan, Miss 
Louise Nagely, Mrs. Howard Ptlerce 
and Miss Helen Nagely. Behind this 
car was a group of simply decorated 
machines in which were borne mem- 
bers of the Chicago Teachers’ Federa- 
tion led by Miss Margaret Haley. Mrs. 
Esther Falkenstein led a band from 
her settlement and Miss Emma Ste- 
hagen was at the head of the Woman's 
Trade Union League. 

Among other women of note in the 
parade were Miss Julia Lathrop, chief 
of the Child Welfare Bureau at Wash- 
ington, who came on to Chicago just 
to participate in the triumphal parade, 
Both were guests of Miss Anna} 
Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch, 
Superintendent of Schools Ella Flagg} i 
Young and Judge Mary Bartelme also 
held places of honor. 

Nineteen Organizations Take Part 

Nineteen political equality organiza- 
tions took part, and as the line moved| , 
back down the west side of Michigan} |} 
avenue to Thirty-third street and west 
to Grand boulevard scores of other|t 
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automobiles pulled into line, bought 





only one of the many aspirants to the 
governorship is understood to be op- 
posed. 
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yellow and black banners and toy bal- 
loons from street venders and became 
a part of the parade. 
The woman’s organizations repre- 
sented in the parade were: Political 
Equality League, Alpha Club, Teach- 
ers’ Federation, Cook County Suffrage 
Alliance, Woman's Party of Cook 
County, Esther Falkenstein Settle- 
ment, Sorosis Club, Y. W. C. A., Wom- 
an’s Branch of the Socialist Party in 
Cook County, Chicago Equal Suffrage 
Association, No Vote, No Tax League, 
Human Rights Party, Women’s Trade 
Union League, Glencoe Equal Suffrage 
Association, Evanston Equal Suffrage 
Association, Oak Park Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, Chicago Woman’s Club, Wom- 
an’s City Club, Women of the Pro- 
gressive Party. 
“Emancipation Day” 
“This igs truly our emancipation 
day,” said Mrs. Trout, “and we are 
all proud of it. The thing today which 
has interested me most has been the 
attitude of those along the line of 
march, Everyone had been sympathe- 
tic and no one hostile. Some of the 
men have seemed a little perplexed, 
perhaps, but not unfriendly, and that 
is encouraging. We are sorry that 
Governor Dunne could not be with us, 
but having lobbied in Springfield my- 
self I understand how impossible it is 
to get away.” 


NEW JERSEY MEN 
SUPPORT CAUSE 


Men’s League Will Plan Work 
for Equal Suffrage Amend- 
ment at Convention 





After the passage by the New Jer- 
sey Legislature last winter of a reso- 
lution submitting the question of wo- 
man suffrage to the voters, great ac- 
tivity was immediately in evidence 
among the small groups of anti-suffra- 
gists in a few of the larger towns. 
Miss Minnie Bronson was scheduled 
to speak at various places, anti-suf- 
frage headquarters were fitted out at 
Trenton at considerable expense and 
suffrage workers all over the State be- 
gan to hear of the influence being ex- 
erted among politicians by the antis. 
To meet the situation it was evi- 
dently necessary that men must imme- 
diately take up the cause, and a Con- 
vention of the Men’s League for Wo- 
man Suffrage has been called to meet 
at Ocean Grove on Saturday, July 26. 
There will be a regular meeting of 
delegates at 10 A. M., at which 
county committees will be appointed 
to ascertain the attitude toward suf- 
frage of all candidates for office at the 
fall elections. 

In the afternoon a mass meeting 
will be held at which ex-Senator 
Everett Colby, now the leading candi- 
date for the Progressive nomination 
for the governorship, will speak as 
will also ex-Governor John F. Shaf- 
roth of Colorado, besides other local 
political leaders. 

The Progressive Party, through the 
chairman of the State Committee, has 
endorsed the Convention and the Re- 
publicans and Democrats have been 
asked to do likewise. 

Over one thousand delegates’ tickets 
are now in the hands of committees 
in each county in the State and more 
have been ordered from the printer. 

Politicians of all parties are receiv- 
ing the suffragists with open arms and 


Any New Jersey man who wishes to 


Champlain L. Riley, Chairman 








Will Have 
Bridge, Symphony Tea, Vaude- 
ville and Dance . 
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room flat opposite the Capitol grounds. 
They were prettily situated and were 
convenient for the legislative work of 
last session. 
islative session in 
year, the Hartford League decided to 
go into the most frequented of the 
ladies’ shopping streets near the cen 
ter of the city. 
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KENTUCKY. COURT 
UPHOLDS WOMEN 


Sweeps Aside Refusal of Clerk 
to Allow Vote for School Su- 
perintendent 








Kentucky women have the right to 
vote for County School Superintend- 
ent, according to a decision made by 
the Fayette County Circuit Court. 
The Court of Appeals has declined to 
take jurisdiction in the case, thereby 
leaving the question unsettled for the 
rest of the State except for the favor- 
able precedent of the Fayette Court. 

The test was made when Clerk 
Lewis of Fayette County refused to 
put the name of Nannette McDowell 
Bullock upon the ballot for County 
Superintendent in the August pri- 
mary, He gave as his reason that 
thirty-seven signers of her petition 
were women. Although school suff- 
rage was given Kentucky women in 
1912 in common school districts, it 
was said that the Superintendent, as 
a county officer, could be voted for 
only by the qualified men voters, The 
Fayette Court did not uphold Lewis 
in his action. 

As attorney for the Kentucky Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs, John R. 
Allen has sent a letter to the county 
clerks asking them to prepare sep- 
arate ballots and separate registra- 
tion books for the women voters. 

“The judgment of the Fayette Cir- 
cuit Court is in full force and effect,” 
he says, “and is the judgment of the 
only court, so far as I am advised, 
which has passed upon this question.” 


CONNECTICUT HAS 
NEW QUARTERS 


Enterprising Hartford League 
Opens Offices in Most Fre- 
quented Part of City 











The chief work in Connecticut at 
present is to follow up the previous 
campaign in the various towns, where 
as yet there is no suffrage organiza- 
tion, and bring about the formation of 


a local league, writes Mrs. Annie G, 


Porritt. Miss Emily Pierson, the first 
State organizer, is away on a vaca- 


tion, but the second organizer, Miss 
Alyse Gregory, is hard at work, and fs 
also 
company to give the play, “How the 


organizing a small theatrical 


Vote Was Won,” in any town or city 


where it is desired by the local 
league, This play is given’ in 
conjunction with stereopticon  suf- 
frage slides illustrating a  prelim- 
inary suffrage talk. Besides these 


State activities, the local leagues are 
busy with outdoor meetins and lawn 
teas where suffrage speakers are 
heard. Various town and city page- 


ants are all being utilized for the push- 


ing of the suffrage propaganda. The 
taking of new headquarters in Hart- 
ford is an enterprise of the Hartford 
Equal Franchise League, but the head- 


quarters are also for the use of the 
State Association. 


The new headquar- 
ters are a long step forward in enter- 
The former ones were in a five- 


As there will be no leg- 
Connecticut next 


The new premises consist of a three 
building having two large 


show windows on the street, and fine 
spacious rooms on all three floors for 
meetings and offices. 
taken a lease of the premises for five 
years—at an average rent of $2,500 a 
MANY FEATURES year—the calculation being that Con- 

- necticut cannot secure an amendment 
of the State Constitution in much less 


The League has 


ime than that, but that it is not like- 


ly that woman suffrage will be longer 
delayed in Connecticut than 1918. 


The show windows will be used for 


suffrage exhibits, and suffrage litera- 
ices of the Ways and Means Commit-} ture and souvenirs will be on sale on 
S. A.|the ground floor. 
be a reading room and a tea room, as 
An Auction Bridge Party, a] wel! as the office of the Press Secre- 
and ajtary and storage for supplies which 
are kept at headquarters. 
A consistent plan, in charge of the} not only from Connecticut, but also 
from other States who may happen to 
visit Hartford will find a cordial wel- 


Upstairs there will 


Suffragists 


ome. The rooms will be ready for 


ively in progress, 
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WOMEN JURORS 


Opponents of woman suffrage say that in becoming a yvoler 
a Woman assumes responsibilities which she cannot successfully 
carry out, that she must not only vote but must be subject to jury 
ervice. They claim that not only would the State suffer but 
woman herself would be defiled, coarsened, cheapened, by serving 
on a jury, 

According to actual experience, as shown by G. M. Farley, the 
opposite is true. This writer says jury service is a good expe- 
rience for woman and that the woman juror has already exerted 
a Wholesome influence on the courts, G. M. Farley says: 
“The 
There is less coarse comment, and a new nicety of dis- 


The corri- 


woman juror has improved the atmosphere of the 
courts. 
crimination in language about the halls of justice. 
dors and court rooms have taken on a new aspect, 


ithe women, unemployed for the moment, sit chatting, embroid 


ering or knitting, generally attended by women bailiffs, and it is}the other. In the 


plain that they are enjoying a vacation from the dull routine oi 
household cares. They are getting a new outlook upon life, and 
® peep into the business complications of the commercial world. 
jury service is a great education, both to the 


Thirty days of 


average Man as well as woman, The woman is surer of herself, 
and of her knowledge, ever afterward.” A. EK. R. 


A MODERN PIONEER 


A refreshing example of the pioneer spirit and its possible 
value in contemporary history is given in the short history ol 
women in jury service in Washington, written by G. M. Farley, 
in a recent issue of the Independent. It says: 


“In September, 1911, twelve women were 


(uty as jurors in the Superior Courts of King County, under the 
provisions of the suffrage amendment adopted just prior to that 
Of the twelve who came in fear and trembling, braving a 


time, 
took 
excused by the 


local hostile public sentiment, eleven 


alternative sex exemption, and were 


without participating in a single case. 


mitted to a silent ooycott that was both embarrassing and irri- 


tating, but she clung to her public duty, and her tenacity 


‘broke the ice’ and made the way easier for three 
accept the same duty during the following month.” 
Since one of the beautiful things in life is to have one’s faith 
in another vindicated, this aged woman has been amply rewarded 
for her faith in women, and her splendid courage in the face of 
hostility, embarrassment and boycott. A. E.R 


HOW IT WORKS 


work where it 
been a United 
questions most frequently asked by people who are convinced of 
iis justice but want to fortify themselves as to its expediency 
to diseredit it. 
the timid would confine themselves to its justice and how it has 


Hiow does equal suffrage has been 


has it success in any of the 


and by those who want If the opponents and 
worked where it has been tried, the last chapter in the agitation 
for votes for women would be a short one. Instead, they forget 
that what is right is expedient in the long run, and they think 
ot all the bad things that might happen to 


State if once she were enfranchised. 


woman and the 
A favorite bugaboo is jury 
ervice. They say: “Justice would be jeopardized,” “women 
are too emotional,” “they could never agree on a 
good-looking lawyer could wind them around his finger.” 

G. M. Farley of Seattle tells how it works in the State of 
Washington where women gained the vote in 1910. 


verdict,” “a 


in The ‘In- 


dependent he says: 


Groups of} hung across the center of 


summoned for 


advantage of the 
judges. 
One alone, an aged woman, remained to brave the hostility of 
public, courts and attorneys alike, and drew her $3 per diem 
This aged woman sub- 


women to 


tried? 
States? are the 


jury duty, the number of women jurors on duty in the nine de- 
partments of the Superior Court has arisen from one, the first 
month, to forty during the month of April, 1913. Prejudice 
against the innovation has been dissipated, and the woman 
juror is now accepted as a distinct success... . 

“Gradually the woman juror worked into the harness, 
broke down tradition, shattered precedent, and brought in ver- 
dicts that were apparently as just and equitable as any the all- 
male juries had rendered. . . 

“In eases involving social crimes, the sympathy of the wom- 
en jurors has been largely with the accused man, where the 
woman complainant has been of a vicious or depraved charac- 
ter. Where the victim has been young and innocent the ad- 
verse vote of the woman juror has descended on the accused 
with great unanimity. 

“The influence of sympathy in the vote for a woman juror 
has not risen to the importance that prejudice attached to it. 
Of five first degree murder cases in which women jurors sat 
in judgment, a verdict of guilty was returned in each case, 
though the charge was reduced to second degree murder in four 
of them. Three sentences of life imprisonment have been im- 
posed in these cases. Four women jurors sat on the jury that 
convicted J, T. Tribett of second degree murder. Tribett was a 
street-car conductor who shot and killed a father and son as the 
result of a trivial quarrel on his car. He was charged with first 
degree’ murder, and the jury shrunk the charge one notch, but 
recommended that he be given the full penalty of life imprison- 
ment for the offense. The best one can get out of it is that they 
wanted him punished, but didn't want him hanged. 

“Women jurors in a ‘purity squad’ case gave a woman 
plaintiff a $200 verdict for the breaking in of her door by a 
policeman, who was in honest error; she asked for $10,000. 
Women jurors gave a woman $1,500 for the breach of promise 
to wed, of a man of some property; she asked $5,000. Another 
woman was awarded $1 against a man who gave more promise 
of being a liability than an asset, as a husband, on the ground 
that she was better off without his affection. Keen discrimina- 
tion, that, all along the line.” A. E. R. 






THE NEW CHIVALRY 


At the last 
Suffrage 


convention of the National American Woman 
Mythen, of Maryland, 
defined chivalry as tipping one’s hat to the women of one’s own 
Mr. Mythen 
was answering the objection that if women were allowed to vote, 


Association Rey. James Grattan 


class and walking over the bodies of other women. 


men would cease to raise their hats in greeting them and would 
He was plead- 
ing for the new chivalry, the true chivalry of John Stuart Mill, 
William Lloyd Garrison, and Wendell Phillips, the chivalry that 
is not based on form and custom but on right and justice. Re- 
garding the chivalry of men to women in one of the enfranchised 
States, G. M. Farley says: 

“From the first, male jurors regarded and treated their fel- 
low woman jurors with the most chivalrous discrimination. It 
has been made a common duty among them to see that the 
woman jurors were spared every avoidable embarrassment. 

“What will we do with these women over night?’ asked a 
perplexed bailiff, of the trial judge in a murder case In which 
tLe jurors were not allowed to leave the courthouse. 

“The court solved the question in a common sense way. He 
ordered a small hall rented, installed cots, had a heavy curtain 


not offer their seats to women in the street cars. 


ivucked away in one end of the room, and the women jurors at 
department slumbered a woman 
bailiff, and with the men, two male bailiffs attended. The sit- 
uation Was thus easily bridged, and the law was complied with.” 

To hear the anti-suffragists chivalry 
with the advent of equal suffrage, one would think that as soon 
as women were given the vote, men would immediately lose their 
common sense, their sense of fair play and decency, their manners 
and their morals, their human sympathy and comradeship. The 
anti-suffrage attitude on chivalry does not flatter the men. 

A. E. R. 


women's 


predict the decay of 


STRONGER THAN EVER 





tion for appendicitis. The operation was performed on July 2. 
tler physician, Dr. Mary Smith, says she came through the or- 
deal in good condition and she is entirely satisfied with the 
progress of her recovery. 

Miss Blackwell will probably remain at the hospital until 
the latter part of July, when she will go away for the rest of 
the summer. 
her recovery may be thorough, 
after a more serious operation some years ago, Miss Blackwell 
than ever, 


A. E. R. 


A UNIQUE PILGRIMAGE 


like Garibaldi offering his soldiers nothing but hardships, 


gists have responded. For three weeks the volunteers in this 
and dust, to speak several times a day, to sell literature and to 
-} collect signatures for the “snowball petitions” that are to be 
presented to the United States Senate on July 30. The pilgrims 
hope to have one hundred thousand names by the time they 


meet in Washington. Vo get them will mean hard and inces- 
sant work, 
Now that United States Senators are more dependent on 


the popular vote, petitions from their constituents will doubt- 
less have greater weight than heretofore in helping them to 
make up their minds to vote for the amendment to enfranchise 
women, But important as these petitions may be, the real sig- 
nificance of the pilgrimages lies in their unique educational 
value, 

Automobiles bearing the suffrage flag and pennants will 
roll into town after town along the various routes; their com- 





‘In the twenty months of practical workéng of the women’s 


suffrage amendment in Seattle, Washington, as it applies to 


ing will have been heralded by the eager presa; the pilgrims 
, Will explain their mission, unroll their petitions, and the crowd 
[win be as ready to hear and sign as healthy schoolboys are to 


Complete rest is, of course, essential in order that] of the Ghetto.” 
Like Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt] are undesirable. 


will probably be in better health than for years and stronger 


deprivation, and a noble cause, the suffrage leaders in the vari- 


ous States this week have offered a place in the long pilgrim-|are planning to obstruct and to discredit their use. It is aa 
age to Washington, and like the soldiers of Garibaldi, the suffra- 


roll up @ snowball. Three or four speeches will be made to 
every audience, questions will be answered and a new Wave of 
interest and a better understanding of womanhood and civics 
and government, of freedom, justice and democracy will sweep 
over the land. A. E. R, 


ADVANCING IN TURKEY 


The coming to Boston of Dr. Mary Miles Patrick, president 
of the American College for Girls at Contantinople, Turkey, 
brings news of the advancement of women in that country. De- 
spite the seclusion and traditions of ages, women in Turkey are 
replacing men in mary industries. This change, Dr. Patrick 
says, is a direct result of the war. As was the case during and 
at the close of the Civil War in this country, the thousands of 
killed or disabled made it necessary for women to go out into 
the world to work. ‘This industrial awakening will lead, as it 
did here, to the opening of educational oppertunities and to the 
entry upon unbeaten paths. Already, women ia large numbers 
are students at the Turkish University, where five years ago 
Dr. Patrick herself was refused entrance. 

A remarkable instance of the rapid development of a young 
Turkish girl is related by Dr. Patrick as reported in the Boston 
Herald. Less than a year ago she was graduated from the Col- 
lege for Girls. Today she is chief editorial writer on the Tannin, 
the leading Young Turk newspaper. F. M. A, 





“RECONSTRUCTION” IN ILLINOIS 


A comprehension of the full significance of “The Suffrage Con- 
quest of Illinois,” as felicitiously termed by the Literary Digest, is 
growing upon the press and the people. It is viewed by some as 
a triumph which marks the beginning of the end. “The suffra- 
gists have crossed the Rubicon—the effete East and the conserva- 
tive South lie before them,” and they will keep “marching on.” 

Moreover, if it is within the power of one State legislature to 
extend partial suffrage to women, may not the legislatures of 
other States do likewise? For many years the late Henry B. 
Blackwell called attention to the fact that it is within the power 
of State legislatures to enable women to vote for Presidential 
electors, and urged that suffragists work along that line. His 
faith is now justified. Next to New York and Pennsylvania, IIli- 
nois has the greatest number of voters in the electoral college. It 
has twenty-nine. The other nine suffrage States, combined, have 
fifty-four, which gives a total of eighty-three Presidential electors 
for whom women can vote. 

An objection frequently made in past years, even by liberal- 
minded persons, was that however good the results of woman suf: 
frage might be in the sparsely-settled West, conditions were dif- 
ferent in the older States with their large populations and con- 
gested cities and a foreign element to be reckoned with. 

Now, municipal and presidential suffrage for women are to 
be tried out in a first-class State, so far as population goes, and 
in one of the largest cities in the Union, a city with a great and 
varied foreign’ element and where al} the forces of evil ave en- 
trenched and defiant. 

Meanwhile, the newly enfranchised women are astir. They are 
continuing, more energetically than ever, the educational work 
for citizenship that they have been carrying on for years. Ap- 
propriately enough, the first class in citizenship at the Chicago 
Woman’s City Club opened with a talk by Miss Mary McDewell 


the room, and had the men jurors] on “Garbage.” 


With prophetic vision that “all things are possible to the 
mother instinct,” (even in Chicago), Miss McDowell has issued, 
through the Woman’s City Club, a pamphlet entitled “Mothering 
a Municipality.” In it she tells of a_visit to Mrs. Sara Ann Lees, 
maycr of Oldham, England, and of the great civic good that has 
come through the efforts of a woman as a member of the city 
council and later as mayor of her city. 

Twenty-five members of the Illinois Women’s Democratic 
League have presented to County Judge Owens a petition asking 
a ruling on the eligibility of women voters to serve as judges and 
clerks of elections. 

The women’s party of Cook County has begun active politicai 
organization by appointing a chairman for each ward in the 
city with a view of educating women how to vote. 

On July 6, women voted for municipal offices in the yillage 


Miss Blackwell is in the hospital recovering from an opera-| Of Wamac, near Centralia, and on bond issues in Libertyville 


and North Chicago, 

Mrs, Charles Washburn, now a resident of Chicago, formerly 
Miss Virginia Brooks, who became famous through her success: 
ful fight to clean up West Hammond, has anneunced her candi- 
dacy for Alderman, in the twentieth ward. There is a vacancy 
caused by the death recently of Emanuel Abrahams, “the boss 
The twentieth ward abounds in conditions which 


Mayor Harrison has likewise been stirring since women have 
been made voters, After making a personal inspection of the old 
twenty-second street segregated district, where he found condi- 
tions which he described as “intolerable,” he revoked the licenses 
of seventeen saloons located therein. In aceordance with a spe- 
cial message sent to the Council this week by Mayor Harrison, 
ten police women will be appointed and will be assigned te the 
parks and beaches. 

Through devious ways the opponents of “votes for women” 


nounced that steps to test the constitutionality of the new law 
will be taken at the election at Mount Auburn on July 15. It i8 


new army will sacrifice comfort and ease to face the July sun planned to challenge the vote of a woman, and to get the case 


before the Supreme Court by ‘October. F, M. A. 


EVOLUTION, NOT REVOLUTION 


Mrs. Anna V. Barcalow, of Trenton, N. J., attended an antl: 
suffrage meeting recently, and heard it asserted that in Wyoming 
and Colorado suffrage had caused divorces, She writes to the 
Trenton Times: 

“It is a libel on Wyoming. Colorado I know nothing about. 
{ have a dear friend whe lived in Wyoming for years, and voted 
there. ‘Often I have heard her relate how husbands, wives, 800% 
and daughters cast their votes. Often a husband’s vote was dif 
ferent from his wife’s, and there was no trouble over it. Her 
nearest neighbors, a widow and two sons, often differed i® 
opinion. Mother and cne son were Republieans—the other 502 
a strong Democrat. They agreed to disagree. As for divorced 
people, she never knew one.” 


’ 
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WILL THEY VOTE? 


The latest and most sweeping proof that women will vote 
when they are enfranchised is given in an analysis of the re- 
turns in a recent municipal election in Los Angeles. Men are 
not disfranchised if they do not vote, and women should not be 
denied the ballot because some people think they would not vote 
if given a chance. The facts of the Los Angeles election prove 
that they will vote if given a chance and in this election at least 
they have established a voting average which compares favorably 
with that of the men, although voting is new to California women, 
while California men have a long experience as voters. 

According to The California Outlook the total registration in 
Los Angeles, qualified for the municipal election, was 171,025. 
The number of men. registered was 97,186, or 56.9 per cent. of 
the total. The registration of women footed up 73,839, or 43.1 
per cent. of the total. 

The total vote was 89,831—only 52.5 per cent. of the registra- 





tion 

The vote by men was 52,731. 

The vote by women was 37,100. 

The percentage of registered men voting was 54.2. 

The percentage of registered women voting was 50.2. 

The percentage of the total vote cast by men was 58.7. 

The percentage of the total vote cast by women was 41.3. 

Doubtless there are still some women in Los Angeles who are 
timid about voting, some who do not think it “womanly,” some 
who are “not interested,” some who could not “leave the baby,” 
but nothing is heard of them and although the women have had 
the vote only since November, 1911, they seem to have done their 
duty as citizens nearly as well as did the men. A. E. R. 


BAD DREAMS UNTRUE 


A favorite argument of the society that indulges in bad 
dreams and presents a perpetual nightmare of how the vote of 
the bad and the ignorant women will outweigh the vote of the 
good and the educated women is answered by a table showing 
who voted in the recent Los Angeles Municipal Election. It is 
taken from the California Outlook, which says: 

“As a key for the guidance of readers not familiar with the 
city of Los Angeles, it may be stated that Hollywood, Westlake, 
Wilshire and West Adams are rated as the so-called ‘exclusive’ 
sections, While the Highland district is also populated largely by 
people of the leisure class. In the other sections, the population 
runs largely to people of smaller means and humbler social sta- 
tio, 

“With this as a basis, you may entertain yourself for an 
entire evening with the figures in the table. 

“Here is an interesting comparison, in addition, drawn from 
precinet returns. In Precinct 31, at Macy and Avila streets, 144 
men and 31 women voted, In Precinct 32, at Amelia and Jackson 
streets, 138 men and 14 women voted. In Precinet 33, on North 
Los Angeles street, 169 men and 6 women voted. Socially 
rated, these are ameng the humblest precincts in the city. 

“Now take two of the ‘exclusive’ precincts: 451, which in- 
cludes Chester Place and St. James Park—61 men and 79 women; 
427, at 1627 West Seventh street—90 men and 105 women, A con- 
srvative precinct like 79, on West Temple street, showed as fol- 
lows: 96 men and 112 women. At Wilmington, Precinct 280, 55 
of the 63 registered women voted.” 





TABLE SHOWING HOW MEN AND WOMEN VOTED. 
Vote Men Wem. Wom. 
Precinets Cast Vote Vote Pete. 
FE. cictcoecesecess 3060 1656 1504 AS 
8 8! Ser err re 2698 1348 1250 0 
17 in Angeleno Heights ....... 35338 2104 1429 40 
oe ae Se ED vide deccksvee ses 5281 3154 2127 40 
44 in Boyle Heights .......... 6104 3619 2485 Al 
‘4 in Down Town & Industrial. 15734 10907 4827 2 
ot 8 ee ere 7768 4201 2567 AG 
sl rae 2324 1313 1011 43 
“S in Wilshire Northwest ...... 6685 3706 2079 46 
Oe Oe Te OS ci cescieses 12288 7456 5842 AT 
OF OR BEE bcc ccnavevene 11647 6551 5096 44 
ee ED oN cckcuaneanmees 11679 7290 4389 38 
14 in Wilmington-San Pedro 2113 1420 693 woo 
ED Ga wadscaee a sed neous 8983 52731 37100 
Doubtless the exclusive sections and the leisure class are 


mentioned in contrast to slums and red light districts which are 
the places from which the anti-suffragists usually predict a large 
vote and a great peril. A. E. R. 


The difference between the person who wants to vote and 
can't, and the person who can vote, but does not want to, is 
usually a difference of sex. One of the reasons a woman wants 
's vote is the fact that she can net, and one of the reasons a 
man does not eare to vote is the fact that he can. It is natural. 
~—Dubeis (Pa.) Express. 


Directly or indirectly, everybody, women included, pays 
taxes, is foreed to pay taxes. It is an evil thing to force a 
Woman to contribute to the public purse while refusing her a 
Part in the management, It is ungentlemanly.—Joseph Fels. 


Dr. L. R. Davis of Oneida, N. Y., is using one hundred 
Sample copies of The Journal and one hundred subscription 
blanks to help increase the subscription list of our paper. She 
Says: “The Journal hasn't a peer when it comes to women’s 
interests,” 


In addition to the physical benefits from wholesome out- 
door exercise and the intellectual benefits from useful construe- 
tive work, the little children on the sand-pile learn fundamental 
lessons in mutual righkts.—Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick. 

Women who are fit to be the mothers of a nobler genera- 
tion should have the protection of the ballot.—Beatrice Forbes- 
Robertson. 





Wars and revolution after revolution have demonstrated | 


‘hat the plain man, the poor man, the haqnest man, knows that 
his Only hope lies in democracy, and a true democracy should 
fot leave one-half its 
Porbes-Robertgon. 


population distranchised—Beatrice | 
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$10,000 BY AUGUST -13 


Goal for Organizations and Individuals and Chance to 
“Boost for Suffrage”—Join in this Year’s Celebration 





August 13 will be Lucy Stone’s birthday. Shall we cele- 
brate by raising a monument to her? The foundations for a 
simple but satisfactory one have already been laid. Shall we 
finish it? To those who are interested the way is simple. Let 
suffrage associations and individuals to the number of 100 pur- 
chase stock in the Woman’s Journal, the paper Lucy Stone 
helped to found 44 years ago. 

Sixteen shares were pledged at the Mississippi Valley Con- 
ference in April. Five more were pledged at the New England 
Conference in May August 13. 


The response from In 1870, when 
State Associations suffrage sentiment 
has been so favor- and enthusiasm 
able that it seems were confined to a 
certain that no less very few, Lucy 
than fifty will pur- Stone and her hus- 
chase one share band and a small 
each. The response band of pioneers 
from individuals raised $10,000 with 
has been so gener- which to start the 
ous that we hope as Worman’s Journal, 





many as 4fifty will now the oldest sur- 
have purchased by viving suffrage pa- 
per in the world. Many suffrage publications have come into 
existence since that time and many have failed or been discon- 
tinued, That the Woman's Journal has weathered the storm of 
forty-four years is due to Lucy Stone’s zeal for the cause and 
to the love and loyalty she bequeathed to the feminist move- 
ment: $10,000 is the goai we set in her name, Will you help 
us reach it? Part of the sum has already been raised. A larger 
part has already been pledged. We want every State Associa- 
tion and as many other organizations and individuals as pos- 
sible to become shareholders. In addition to the State Asso- 
ciations we especially wish to see the Women's Trade Union 
Leagues, the Women's Christian Temperance Unions and the 
Federations of Women’s Clubs enrolled as shareholders, Is it 
too such to hope that fifty organizations and fifty individuals 
will pledge for one share each by August 13? 

If you do not want to own a share for yourself, buy one for 
the organization with which you are most closely allied. If you 
cannot purchase a share yourself, ask some one else to pur- 
Nearly every one knows some one who could buy a share 
if the matter were brought to her attention. Another way of 
helping is to pay at least $1 toward the purchase of a share for 
your association, 

Join in this celebration and help us finish a fitting monu- 
ment to the noble woman whose faith and enthusiasm and hard 
work gave us our most effective instrument in waging the long 
fight for justice and equality. 


Lucy Stone 


chase, 


Agnes E. Ryan. 





One of the men who spoke for the anti-suffragists (at the 
Connecticut hearing) made a strong point for the granting of 
woman suffrage. Ten years ago, he said, woman suffrage had 
been a joke, and the men who were put on the woman suffrage 
committee were the goats. Now 
imporiant and responsible’ one in the Legislature, and woman 


the committee was the most 


suffrage had become a most serious and pressing question.—Wa- 
terbury Herald. 

There is hardly room for doubt that, with ten States now 
in the column, the suffrage movement will gain fresh and force 
ful impetus this year and next, and that before the next presi- 
dential election some of the principal strongholds of conserva- 
tism will be stormed and captured.—Zanesville (O.) Recorder. 





The proposal of woman suffrage is so simple that it is hard 
to be patient with the pig-headed man who has a notion that 
When the Creator planned woman He absent-mindedly over. 
looked the top of her skull and left it a vaeuum.—Salem (N. Y.) 
Review Press. 

We are so used to advancement in the mechanical arts that 
progress in this field is expected and welcomed. It is in the 
social institutions of men that prejudice is most deeply rooted.— 
Herbert Bigelow, 

Much weak criticism of the schools assumes that the chief 
function of education is to prepare the pupils to become pro- 
ducers of wealth only; that we should prepare them only for 
the eight hours of labor, and not at all for the eight hours of 
rest and recreation.—Superintendent Homer P. Lewis. 


I have bursts of momentary conviction to the effect that if 
women go on assimilating four-fifths of the available religion and 
leaving nine-tenths of the alcohol and nearly all the tobacco to 
the men, they will govern our world before we know it.—Edward 
Sanford Martin, 





My friends outside the college gates say to me: “How 
monotonous it must be to teach the same thing over and over!” 
Nonsense! You never teach the same thing twice; how can 
you, when each time it must be fitted to different minds? They 


say: “tow tiresome to be always shouting at unwilling ears!” 
Tiresome! The more unwilling, the more adventurous is the 
effort.—-Prof. Henry S. Canby. 


It is atime when old age is largely optional. If one likes 
to be called an old man at 50 or 60, there is nothing to hinder 
him, If he considers himself old, he is old. On the other hand, 
being 70 and still feeling youthful, he may with perfect propriety 
hold his place in the pleasures and activities of the world. Old 
age is much a thing of personal opinion; it depends more on the 
individual than upon the date of his birth. It is a state of mind. 

The mental bondage induced by anxiety over tomorrow and 
regret over yesterday is inevitably and constantly reflected in 
bodily conditions. The suggestion of fatigue almost universally 
liiduces fatigue. The condition of mental uncertafnty, harass- 
ment, despair, invariably affects the entire circulation, and so 
the condition of all the nerves and the functioning of every organ. 
—President W. H. P. Faunce. 





WHAT WILL YOU DO? 





Remember This: In Suffrage We Are Champions of 
Justice, not Beggars—Opportunities Large and 
Small 


Will yeu fill in the following blanks to the best of your 
ability, realizing as you do it that each little bit of Journal work 
done by a reader encourages others and upholds the manage- 
ment, making their work easier and the common goal dearer. 

If you have never done anything for the national suffrage 
paper, will you begin now? If you have done much, it will be 
easier for you to do more now. Lacking large financial re- 
sources, we are dependent on the co-operation of all our readers. 
Will you do your utmost? 

When you have filled in a3 many blanks as possible, cut out 
the list and mail it to Miss Agnes E. Ryan, The Woman's Jour- 
nal, 585 Boylston street, Boston, Maasachusetis, 


1. Will you get a new subscriber? 
2. Will you put The Woman’s Journal in a library? 
3. Will you pay a year's subscription for some newspaper? 


4. Will you put an advertisement of The Woman's Journal 


in a newspaper? 


5. Will you sell 10 Woman’s Journals per week? 
6. Will you get someone else to sell 10 papers per weak? 


7. Will you sell papers at every suffrage meeting in your 
vicinity ? 

8. Will you have subscription blanks at each suffrage meet- 
ing and ask the chairman of the meeting to say you will take 


subscriptions? 


9. Will you purchase one share of stock in The Woman's 


> 


Journal Corporation at $100.00 per share? 


10. Will you pay $1.00 toward a share of stock for your 
State association? 


11. Will you lend yotr Journal to a neighbor? 


12. Will you send a donation to be used toward running 


expenses? 


13. Will tell as possible about The 


Woman's Journal? 


you Many people as 


14. Will you canvass the members of your league for sub- 


scriptions? 


15. Can you send us the name of a man or woman who 


may want to make us a donation? 


16. Will you send The Woman's Journal to your legislator, 
your doctor, dentist, lawyer, dressmaker, a school teacher or a 
minister. 


17. Will you display a Woman's Journal poster where it 


will be seen by possible subscribers? 
18. Will you write to a friend, urging her te aubseribe for 
The Woman's Journal? 


The Journal 
Votes for 


subseribe for 
you 


19. Will ask everyone to 
Who talks to 


Women pin or button? 


you 


you of suffrage because wear a 


20. Will you explain how important it is that no suffragist 


discontinue her subscription? 


LAST CALL: WARNING 


Subscribers Who Sent Money Through Mails Before 
December 1, 1912, Are Given One More Chance— 
Enter Complaints Without Delay 
Have you ever sent money to The Woman’s Journal otlice 

without receiving credit for it? We have repeatedly warned our 

readers against sending money mails, But any 
money which was sent during 1912 will be credited now if The 


through the 
Woman’s Journal office is informed of particulars. 

We are having no trouble with our mail now but we wish 
without delay if you 
Ryan 


the matter up. Kindly write us 


complaint to enter. 


to close 
have any Agnes F 


WANTED 


Woman's Journal of 


enused 


There is a demand for copies of the 
February 1 and April 12, 1918 Please 
these dates to The Journal office 


send papers of 


FOR SALE 


Bound volumes of The Woman's Journal are for sale at $3.00 


per volume, transportation prepaid. The volumes of the past 
few years are of especial value for reference, for debates, lec- 
tures, articles, and statistics. Wéill you have at least one volume 
put in your public library? The Woman's Journal is in its forty- 
fourth year, and almost all of the bound volumes from 1870 to 
1912 full Write for par- 


ticulars. 


are in atock, Special rates for set. 





FORM OF BEQUEST 


1 hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of 
The Woman’s Jourval, published in Boston, a corpora- 
tion established by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum 
of ——-— dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to the sup 
port and improvement of the paper, and the promotion 














of the principles which it advocates. 
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OLMIS 


STOKE FIRE AND 
SIT ON VALVE 


Lady Smith Finds English Gov- 
ernment Responsible for De- 
plorable State of Affairs 


“To use force to subdue a popular 
rising, and at the same time to make 
no effort to remove the grievances 
causing the rising, is to stoke the fires 
of rebellion while sitting on the safe- 
ty valve.” This the British 
government's attitude toward the suf- 
fragette situation is characterized by 
Lady Sybil Smith, one of the most 
zealous among the titled women suf- 





is how 


fragists in England. 

“Suffragists, like myself,” she said 
recently, according to The Montreal 
Daily Star, “who find themselves con- 
scientiously unable to subscribe to 
real, as opposed to technical, violence 
(official or otherwise), can neverthe- 
feel and admiration for 
ihe character of those who, like Joan 
of Are, Hampden, Garibaldi, and a 
host of heroie souls in the past, think 
violence justifiable in the service of a 
great end and have lately acted upon 
this belief, to the public incon- 
venience, it is true, but at terrible 
cost to themselves. Notwithstanding 
the outery against the militants, the 
average person appears to be as far 
government 


less respect 


members of the 
themselves from appreciating the 
true gravity of the situation. 

“The enfranchisement of women is 
fast becoming the one object of the 
highly educated and advanced 
section of the womanhood of the coun- 
iry, and their demand is backed by an 
Hun- 


as the 


most 


ever-growing body of opinion. 
dreds of women of more than average 
talent character have been ren- 
dered desperate by long-continued re- 


and 


pression, injustice, and political quib 
bling. denial of free ex- 
pression, torture of political prisoners, 
and severe punishment of malcontents 
are turning the long-suffering into 
rebels and the rebellious into danger- 


Moreover, 


ous conspirators. 

“The courage, public spirit, and in- 
telligence that should be helping to 
build up the prosperity of a nation 
have been turned towards destruction 
and their possessors broken by suf- 
fering and strife, and all 
reform that even its opponents begin 
wantonly 


because a 
to regard as inevitable is 
withheld. 

“There is one thing and one thing 
only that drives naturally law-abiding 
and well-disposed people to violence, 
All popular 
undue 


und that is oppression. 


turbulence is a symptom of 
pressure, due to bad government, up- 
on some part of the community. 

“in this case a large number of 
thoroughly patriotic and high-minded 
persons, believing themselves—and 
what is more to the point, believing 
many other helpless women to be suf- 
fering under an intolerable grievance, 
costs to make 
government 
the gov- 


have resolved at all 
manifest the truth that 
rests upon the consent of 
erned, 

“For the honor of England, the gov- 
ernment should put a stop to a de- 
plorable state of things for which it 


is immediately responsible. There is 


lol 1 that is King from Washington State, Dr. 
>» way of de so, and that is} , oe 
ony ons ee See “ Sarah M. Siewers from Ohio and 
io give votes to women. For years 
- : R others. 
there has been nominally a large ma- 
jority in the House of Commons in er 
favor of woman suffrage. Who, then,| Miss Margaret Foley recently ad- 


but the government is to blame for 


to direct the work. 


of the 
League, said that the legislative com- 
mittee of that organization, with Mrs. 


has outlined its plans. 


splendid 
Miss Pewton, according to the St. Paul 
Dispatch, “and we feel confident with} Trade Union Head Finds Girls 
the prediction of the Governor taken 
into 
meet with a different reception from 
the House this year. 
duced by Representative Larson in the| tion of the low wage paid to the wom- 


ate. 
stood for suffrage, and now that he is 


ILLINOIS VICTORY 
SPURS MINNESOTA 


Governor's Prediction of Immi- 
nent Success Will Help Bill in 
Extra Session 








The legislative committee of the 
Minnesota Woman Suffrage Associa- 
ion are preparing for another cam- 
paign during the extra session of the 
Legislature. The suffrage bill again 
will be introduced in both Houses, It 
will be practically the same as the 
one introduced at the regular session. 
Yovernor Eberhart’s statement in 
Chicago that he is confident that full 
suffrage will come in Minnesota soon, 
is inspiring the workers of that State 
with hope. 

Mrs. C. G. Higbee, chairman of the 
legislative committee of the Minne- 
sota Association, is in the East, and 
did not expect to return until Septem- 
ber, but it is possible that the situa- 
tion may bring her home immediately 


Miss Theresa B. Pewton, president 
Minnesota Equal Franchise 


Alpha Boostrom as chairman, already 


“The victory in Illinois will have a 
effect in Minnesota,” said 


consideration, that the bill will 


It will be intro- 


House and Senator Sageng in the Sen 
Governor Eberhart has always 
making speeches for it, it looks good 
for Minnesota.” 

“The Governor's statement in IIli- 
nois looks as though it might be a tip 
for Minnesota workers,” said Mrs. D. 
Hessian. “He seems confident and we 
expect a different result from the cam- 
paign in the extra session than we 
had in the regular Legislature.” 

Mrs. L. A. Hamlin is chairman of 
the legislative committee of the Wom- 
an’s Welfare League. The league has 
been making a campaign for 1,000 
members, and will be in a position to 
make a strong appeal during the leg- 
islative session. 


NATION ROLLS UP 
BIG PETITION 


(Concluded from Page 217.) 

Va., Equal Suffrage League, under 
Mrs. Pauline F. Adams; the Just Gov- 
ernment League of Montgomery 
County, Md. under Miss Lavinia 
Engle of Forest Glen; the New York 
Men's League for Woman Suffrage, 
under Mr. R. C. Beadle of New York 
City; the Pennsylvania State Suffrage 
Association, the Colorado State Suf- 
frage Association, under Mrs. M. E. 
Sievers. 

Mrs. Susan Wilson Sine, 89 years 
old, is to come from Kentucky, Mrs. 
Harriet Burton Laidlaw and Mr. Laid- 
law from New York, Dr, Cora Smith 


dressed. an audience in Gloucester, 





the fact that women are still unrep- Mass., composed to a large extent of 
resented?” sailors. 
oun 





Mrs. Morris Decker, formerly of 
now of New York State, 
will give her services to the New Jer- 
Association for six weeks 
She will do cam- 
paign and organizing work on the sea- 
the South Jersey coun- 


Orange, but 


sey State 


beginning July 15. 


shore and in 
lies 


Referring to the decision of the New 
Jersey W. 8S. A. to oppose the nomina- 
tion and election of Mr. W. A. Leon- 
ard of Elizabeth to the Assembly from 
of Mr. ‘Leon- 
ard’s declaration at an anti-suffrage 
meeting in Elizabeth on June 9, that 
if elected he would work to defeat the 
suffrage amendment to the constitu- 
tion, the Plainfield Press says editori- 
ally: “It goes without saying that 
Leonard will have a hard fight to land 
a renomination and reelection to the 
Assembly.” 


Union County because 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Woman's Outlook of the Wom- 
an’s Enfranchisement Association of 
the Union of South Africa issued a 
fine Budapest Congress number. 

At a meeting of the Springfield 
Equal Suffrage League, July 7, the fol- 
lowing committee was chosen to take 
care of the Springfield table at the 
state fair: Mrs. T. P. Dean, Mrs. 
Robert Lewis, Mrs. R. P. Ames, Mrs. 
lL. D. Floor, Miss Minnie Taylor, Mrs. 





labor 
Locomotive Firemen 


dorsed by many 
Brotherhood of 
and Enginemen, in 
Washington adopted a resolution de- 


en, 





USED OVER SEA 


Norway and Sweden Find “Police 
Sisters” Valuable — England 
May Follow Suit 








The advisability of establishing 
women police in Great Britain to help 
fight the white slave traffic was dis- 
cussed last week at a sitting of the 
International Congress for the Sup- 
pression of the White Slave Traffic. 

Miss Elisesem of Norway said that 
her country already had women police 
and was well satisfied with their work. 
Miss Leather of Canada said _ that 
women police had for some time ex- 
isted in Ottawa and other cities of 
Canada. A woman delegate from 
Sweden said that in her country wom- 
en police had been found of immense 


value. They are called “police  sis- 
ters.” 
Police Commissioner Bullock of 


Seotland Yard believed it essential 
that the police should be assisted by 
women in white slave traffic work, but 
doubted if such assistance would be 
better for being actually official rather 
than voluntary. 


LOW WAGE. ABETS 
WOMEN TRAFFIC 





Tremendously Handicapped by 
Starvation Pay 





“The investigations into the ques- 
en in America have brought out the 
close relationship between the low 
wage and the social evil,” said Mrs. 
Raymond Robins, president of the 
National Women's ‘Trade Union 
League, in her recent address at St. 
Louis. “The girl who is hungry and 
tired and lonely is likely to take ‘a 
long chance,’ and when invitations 
come from foreladies as well as fore- 
men in the department stores or fac- 
tories, or are brought by leading cus- 
tomers of her employer, her instinc- 
tive friendliness naturally responds. 
That there is commercialized vice, or- 
ganized for the purpose of betraying 
the youngest of our sisters, we now 
all know, and that it sends its repre- 
sentatives into the day’s work of fac- 
tory and store and business we also 
know. The only protection for the 
girl under those circumstances is to 
be found in her trade union organiza- 
tion. It adds the strength of the 
group to her own individual strength, 
and guards and protects and teaches 
self-government and self-respect. To 
strengthen the hands of the girls so 
that they are empowered to protect 
themselves within the four walls of 
their work is the imperative duty of 
every Man or woman who wishes to 
combat the social wrong.” 





FIRST OSTEOPATH 
FOR SUFFRAGE 


Founder of School Met Opposi- 
tion in Admitting Women as 
Well as Men 








Dr. Andrew Taylor Still, the found- 
er of osteopathy, is a firm believer in 
equal suffrage. He celebrates the 
eighty-fifth anniversary of his birth 
on August 6. When taking out incor- 
poration papers for his school twenty 
years ago, he announced that men 
and women would both be enrolled. 
His only daughter’s name was regis- 
tered with his own name and that of 
his son in the papers as organizers of 
the school. 

Dr. Still met strong opposition in 
founding his school because he was 
willing to admit women and have 
them taught the same things that 
men are taught. One-third of the 
seven hundred students in attend- 
ance at the school are women. Dr. 
Still is reported as saying that wom- 
en have been a credit to the pro- 
fession. 





Cleveland suffragists are congratu- 


Williamson and Mrs. Henry M. Bow-|jating themselves upon having se- 
den. cured the services as organizer of 
Mrs. Clara Snell Wolf of Oberlin. 

Adding their. indorsement to the| Mrs. Wolf has a host of friends 


movement that has already been in-| throughout the State. She is the wife 
unions, the] of Prof. A. B. Wo!f of the Department 


of Economics of Oberlin College, is 


convention at] corresponding secretary of the Ohio 


Federation of Women’s Clubs, and re- 


manding nation-wide suffrage for wom-| cording secretary of the Ohio Woman 


Suffrage Association. 











Prominent Illinoisans are reported 
as making the following comments on 
the recent suffrage victory: 
Gov. Dunne 

I am glad that we are to have the 
day of woman suffrage in Illinois. 
Women have improved everything 
they ever have gone into, and they 
will improve politics and government. 
It's up to the women now. All wom- 
en should get out and vote on every 


epportunity. To those men who are 
timid about the breaking down of 
party lines, I would say this first: 


argue the question at issue out with 
your wife and then see that she votes. 
If she does not agree with you, re- 
member that the wife of somebody 
else may not agree with him, and thus 
matters will be evened up. 


Speaker McKinley 
I have three reasons for being for 
woman suffrage—a mother and two 
sisters. When I am married there 
will be four. All parties will feel the 
good effects of woman’s ballot. I have 
been learning things from women all 
my life and so have all men. If wom- 
en make a failure of the ballot, it will 
be the first thing that they have failed 
at in the history of the world. I 
believe women will affiliate with all 
parties because they do not agree with 
one another any more than men do. 
The place for the most of the women 
is the Democratie party, but women 
don't need my advice on that point. 
Homer J. Tice, Republican House 

Leader 
It will be some time before the full 
effect of woman suffrage in Illinois 
will be appreciated. But our party 
will remain intact. All parties will 
get closer to the people, especially in 
local government. I think women will 
make their influence felt most in the 
shaping of local policies. 

Edward D. Shurtleff, Republican 
There will be nothing revolutionary 
about the effects of woman suffrage. 

Judge Mary Bartelme 
I've nothing to say but “Hurrah!” 
Among the expressions of Chicago 
women on the passage of the bill are: 

Ella S. Stewart 

I think it the most glorious news I 
ever heard. We cannot estimate the 
good it will do, not only to the wom- 
en of the State but to the men as well. 
It means a great deal to me personal- 
ly. I have worked so hard. I want 
to express my gratitude to the Legis- 
lature. I think it has honored itself 
above all Illinois Legislatures. 

Catharine Waugh McCulloch 
I am very happy to hear the news 
from Springfield. I have waited 16 
years for it. This is the first time 
a suffrage bill has passed two houses. 
You cannot estimate the good of it, 
the influence it will have op Montana, 
Nevada, North and South Dakota, 
which States will vote on suffrage 
next year. It assures us a victory in 
all four States. It is the beginning 
of the end. There are now nine States 
and one Territory enjoying suffrage. 
The people do not need to be afraid 
of Illinois women. The women of Illi- 
nois, as voters, will reflect credit up- 
on their State. 

Mrs. McCulloch, who drew up the 
bill, was prepared for the suggestion 
of unconstitutionality. 

“We thrashed that out before com- 
mittees at the capital time and time 
again,’ she said. “I have studied 
every phase of the law and have 
briefed all decisions affecting this 
point. I am sure the bill will stand. 
unless it should be found later that 
some error was made in its passage or 
a joker now concealed should be dis- 
covered. 

“A Supreme Court decision in 1891 
respecting the right of-women to vote 
for school district trustees, I believe, 
covers the power of the Legislature to 
grant us the franchise for all offices 
not mentioned in the constitution.” 
Mrs. George Bass (President Chicago 

Woman's Club) 

Party politics should not enter into 
municipal affairs, and, having never 
been members of the old political par- 
ties, I think women will not now ally 
themselves with them in large num- 
bers, but will form 
voting body that can be counted upon 
to vote in all municipal and county 


an independent ' 


Prominent Men and Women Through State Speak Words of 
Joy and Appreciation at Suffrage Success 


ise the most efficient and honest ser. 
vice to the community. I look for a 
very lively interest on the part of the 
women—especially the club women 
of the city—in the settlement of the 
garbage question, all matters connect 
ed with public health and sanitation, 
the character of the municipal court 
judges, the administration of all our 
humanitarian institutions, and es 
pecially I expect to find their inter 
est centering in the personality anid 


platform of the next Mayor of 
Chicago, 
Virginia Brooks Washburne (who 


Cleaned Up West Hammond) 
The passage of the suffrage bill will 
do more to inspire the women ot 
other States than any suffrage vic 
tory recorded in America. When the 
women have the power to vote for 
public officials and to hold office, we 
shall have a cleaner city politically 
Graft and corruption will be checked 
The vicious public dance hall will be 
eradicated and riotous loop cafes will 
be put out of existence. 

Mrs. Belle Squire 

I am amazed, but very happy at the 
passage of the suffrage bill. I am 
wondering what effect the martyrdom 
of Emily Davison had on the Illinois 
Legislature. It took some such great 
deed to awaken the eyes of men to 
see that this was a great and deter 
mined cause. It is a funny thing to 
be raised from the lowest of the low 
to something possessing partial rights 
Dr. Anna E. Blount 
The action of the Legislature waa 
no surprise to me. I expected it. | 
am satisfied with the bill so far as it 
goes, and it goes as far as it can un 
der the constitution. Now I think the 
Legislature should go on with the 
good work and pass the Dill asking 
for a vote on the amendment to thie 
constitution. 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young 

At this date I would not say 
whether the women generally could be 
expected to support Merriam or any 
other man in the coming mayoralty 
race, When the time comes the wom 
en voters will have studied the differ 
ent candidates and will be voting for 
the candidate that is going to do the 
city the most good. 


Mrs. Esther Falkenstein 

I am proud of the men who voted to 
pass the bill, and I am proud of the 
women who fought so nobly for its 
passage. The men came to realize 
that it was the right thing to do 
There is nothing the matter with the 
good men of our nation, except that 
they have lacked education on sul: 
frage. We can now go forward, clean 
women and clean men, in the home, 
out of the home, fighting ror a better 
State and a better nation. 


Mrs. Franc P. Allore 
I feel that this igs the culmination 
of the work done by Mrs. Catharine 
Waugh McCulloch and those who have 
fought nobly with her for many years 
I believe there is still further work to 
do, not only for equal suffrage, but 
along every line of endeavor, for the 
betterment of the human race, 


Miss Mary E. McDowell 
The women of Illinois have a great 
opportunity now. We will have tv 
educate ourselves to be _ intelligent 
voters, but I have no doubt we shall 
be able to do so, 


Frances Squire Potter 

I think it is a wonderful thing that 
the men of Illinois have had the cour: 
age and manhood and directness to 
come out in the open for equal suf: 
frage. This, I believe, is the crest of 
a democratic wave that is sweeping 
over the country and will make its in- 
fluence felt elsewhere. I cannot too 
strongly express my joy and gratitude. 

Dr. Cornelia B. De Bey 

The women of Illinois should be im- 
mensely grateful to our legislators. ! 
am satisfied that the men will not be 
disappointed by the way the womet 
ogee: themselves of this new privilege. 
It will not be long, in my opinion, be- 
fore even the professional politician 
will be grateful for the fact that wom: 
an has been given a voice in the af: 
fairs of the State. Great gratitude 
should be given Mrs. McCulloch, Mrs. 
Stewart and the other women who 
have worked so long and conscienti- 





matters for the candidates who prom- 





ously for this end. 
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yes, women all should vote, because 
We neéd far more and better laws. 
Because she’d vote—the wiser plan— 
Not for the party, but the man. 
Because she has a right to say 

How much of taxes he shall pay. 
Recause her intuitions strong 

Have finer, keener sense of wrong. 
Because there are more good and true 
Than there are bad and half defiled, 
She'd shield all womanhood anew, 
Nor sacrifice her neighbor's child. 
She would not sell her vote, nor shun 
Its duty as some men have done. 
Because ‘tis her God-given right, 
And she will ne’er give up the fight 
To make the world a dwelling place 
For children of a higher race. 
Recause she wants it—and the men 
Whose chivalry she clings to still, 
And blesses o’er and o'er again, 

Will give her whatsoe’er she will, 
Because she loves the pure and good 
And not the spoil, because of tasks 
Of sacred, blessed motherhood, 

Her sons will give her all she asks. 


MINIMUM WAGE 
~ NOT EXPERIMENT 


Mrs. Robins Tells History of Re- 
form at Trade Union League 
Convention 











At the recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Women's Trade Union League 
in St. Louis, the president, Mrs. Ray- 
mond Robins, said of the minimum 
wage: 

‘It ig well to remember that this is 
not an experiment, but that it has 
been tried for the past sixteen years 
in Australia, where during that time 
over one hundred trades have been 
placed under legal minimum wage 
boards. This law has been demanded 
by skilled and unskilled trades, by 
men as well as women, by highly-paid 
and sweated workers, by strongly or- 
ganized as well as unorganized trades. 

“When the minimum wage was first 
established in England in 1908, the 
first industry that came under the 
minimum wage commission was that 
of chain-making. Chain-making was 
done largely by women at Cradley 
Heath, outside of London. It is not 
confined to the making of small 
chains, but includes the making of the 
large anchor chains that anchor our 
ships and vessels. After a full discus- 
bion of all the facts the minimum 
wage board decided that the wage 
given to the women should be doubled, 
and that award finally prevailed. 

“Can we imagine a greater illustra- 
tion of the exploitation of women? 
And who were these women s0 ex- 
ploited? They were the mothers of 
those men whom the English army 
could not accept into its service dur- 
ing the Boer War because they did 
not come up to the physical standard. 
Three times the English army has 
had to lower its requirements of phy- 
sical strength, for the men could not 
measure up to the standard demanded. 
sut these women chain-makers were 
not only mothers of sons, they were 
also mothers of daughters—the moth- 
ers of girls, potential mothers of an- 
other generation, each one represent- 
ing a lowered vitality and constant 
trend toward degeneracy. England, 
through her army, was only measur- 
ing the physical degradation of her 
people, and great and grave as that 
may be, it is little when compared to 
the mental and spiritual degradation 
that such poverty breeds and that 
such exploitation always entails. Are 
We in America going to wait, or are 
we going to take thought now before 
a great crisis comes? 

“One reason that we in America are 
80 unconscious of the physical, mental 
and spiritual loss to our people by the 
exploitation of our women workers is 
because of the steady yearly influx of 
strong peasant women, Let the doors 
of America be closed to the strong 
young womanhood of other nations for 
ten years—aye, or for five—and the 
knowledge would come home to us 
that the American-born woman of the 
Working group is not physically able 
to do the work demanded.” 





A notable event in Brimfield, Mass., 
recently, was the visit of a large del- 
egation of the Springfield Equal Suf- 
frage League in the interests of the 
Cause. A delightful social reception 
at the summer home of Mrs. Robert 
W. Lewis on Prospect hill was com- 
bined with a gathering at the Town 
Hall, composed of the visitors and 
townspeople, to listen to arguments 
by representatives of the league in 
favor of suffrage for women. 
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ALABAMA OPENS 
HEADQUARTERS 


Joint Suffrage Offices Now in 
Birmingham at Disposal of 
Working Girls 








Handsome Headquarters have re- 
cently been opened by the Birming- 
ham Equal Suffrage Association in the 
Cable-Shelby-Burton Building. The 
Alabama Equal Suffrage Association 
has accepted through Mrs. Solon 
Jacobs an invitation to combine of- 
fices. 

The Headquarters will be put at the 
disposal of business women and work- 
ing girls as a rest room for the mid- 
day luncheon period. The new slogan 
of the association is to be ‘Meet Me at 
Headquarters,” as the offices promise 
to be a popular place to meet for the 
discussion of suffrage and other mat- 
ters, 

Mrs. Oscar Hundley, president of 
the Birmingham Association, has an- 
nounced the following chairmen of her 
standing committees: Membership, 
Mrs. Solon Jacobs; finance, Mrs. B. 
P. Ramseur; clipping, Mrs. W. N. 
Wood; literature, Mrs. Sidney UII- 
man; printing, Mrs. Chappell Cory; 
church extension, Mrs. J. G. Thomp- 
son; Woman’s Journal, Miss Ethei 
Armes; lecture, Miss Amelia Worth- 
ington; supplies, Mrs. Richard F. 
Johnston; press, Mrs. J. FE, Frazier. 


GLEANINGS 


Mrs. Norma Frederic Gibboney 








has 
been appointed game warden for Mo 
She will pro 
tect the game birds and fish near her 


bile County, Alabama, 


country home, 

Klis Meredith, the well-known Den 
ver author and journalist and con- 
tributing editor of The Woman's Jour- 
nal, Was recently married to Mr. Clem- 
ent, son of Edward Clement, former 
editor of the Boston Transcript and 
Boston Common. 

As both Senator Newlands and Sen- 
ator Pittman are in favor of equal suf- 
frage, and are members of the ad- 
visory board of the Nevada Equal 
Franchise Society, their favorable vote 
on the national constitutional amend- 
ment is assured, says the Reno Even- 
ing Gazette. 

Women took a prominent part in 
the recent Progressive Conference at 
Newport, R. I. Mrs. Edith Ellicott 
Smith of Pennsyvania and Mrs. Ro- 
manes of Connecticut were among the 
speakers. Miss Francis A. Kellor, 
Miss Ednah Laurence Spencer of Bos- 
ton, Mrs. George H. Mellen, Miss Anne 
Rhodes, Miss Edith Sote, Mrs. Scott 
of Greenwich, Connecticut, Mrs. Algeo 
of Providence, R. Ll, Miss Emma Tous- 
saint, Mrs. George L. Perin, Miss Har- 
riet Flagg and Mrs. Florence Howe 
Hall were among the women present 
from out of town. 

Mime. Bozena Vikova-Kuneticka 
was last fall elected to the Parlia- 
ment of Bohemia after a campaign in 
which she was helped not only by 
women but by the men of the progres- 
sive Radical and National Socialist 
parties-and a portion of the Liberals. 
She has, however, never taken a seat 
in Parliament, there having been no 
session since her election. None is 
likely soon because the German mem- 
bers, although aie small minority, 
shout, scream, stamp, pound on the 
desk and keep up such a noise that 
no business can be transacted. So in 
five vears there have been only three 
sessions of twelve days each. 





‘125 CHANCES TO 


HELP MOVEMENT 


New York Shows Numerous 
Ways of Working for Success 
of Campaign 








Suffrage pledge slips for members 
have been sent out by the New York 
State Association mentioning 25 dif- 
ferent ways of helping the cause and 
urging everyone to make a cross be- 
fore at least one: 

Help distribute suffrage literature. 

Give or send suffrage literature to 
acquaintances. 

Give so many hours service to suf- 
frage work at headquarters or else- 
where. 

Wear in plain sight a suffrage but- 
ton. 

Recommend woman 
those who serve me. 

Secure signatures to suffrage slips. 

Bring members into the suffrage 
club. 

Earn money and donate it to the 
suffrage club. 

Pay money to the fund before elec- 
tion occurs. 

Canvas streets for signatures. 

Join a class in suffrage argument. 

Learn a poster talk, a_ suffrage 
poem, story or speech for public use. 

Loan my house for a suffrage meet- 
ing. 

Gather acquaintances in my home 
to listen to a suffrage talk. 

Give or assist in giving a suffrage 
tea, card party or other entertain- 
ment and donate gross receipts to suf- 
frage fund. 

Urge men acquaintances to form a 
Men's League for Woman Suffrage. 

Subscribe to The Woman's Journal 
and (or) The Woman Voter, and after 
reading it pass it on to acquaintances. 

Notify suffragists in my district of 
public suffrage addresses. 


suffrage to 


ant suffrage meetings at my club or 
church. 

Influence every organization I can 
to devote at least one of its programs 
to woman suffrage. 

Inform my district leader of gath- 
erings where suffrage speeches or an- 
nouncements might or should be 
made, 

During my summer vacation I will 
work for woman suffrage. 


Hang a “Votes for Women” banner 
or sign prominently in my home or] ¥& 


before my house where passers-by 


must see it. 


mail I send or (where possible) ar- 
ticle I sell with “Votes for Women" 
(using rubber stamp.) ° 

Help to make my district the live- 
liest suffrage district in the country. 

A leaflet called “Practical Campaign 
Gumption” also gives hints for funds, 
meetings and workers. One of these 
is to “Have a Woman's Journal Day 
and enlist a large number of people 
to sell the Journal on half profits.” 





The New Jersey Woman Suffrage 
Association now has forty branches 
in various parts of the State, and its 
membership has more than doubled 
within the past six months, 





It has been decided to hold the an- 
nual convention of the New Jersey 
Woman's Suffrage Association in Ne- 
wark early in November. The Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual parade in 
the same city the latter part of Octo- 
ber. 

The woman lobbyist is no credit ta 
her sex. We want to save any woman 
from having to stoop to do her work. 
That's why we want the ballot.—Dor- 





othy Dix. 
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NATIONAL ‘ SUPFRAGE HEADQUARTERS 
505 bifth Ave., New York. 


MISS M. F. FISK 
The Red Glove Shop 


44 West Street 


It would be a great pleasure to me to 
have more of the women's trade who are 
readers of the Journal. My Gloves for the 
same quality are as low in price ($1.19, 
$150, $1.75, $2.00) as others in this, or any 
city, and I have been a coustant advertiser 
if a small one; furthermore, I am l\oter 
ested in the work of women. 
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Mrs. E. A. Burns, with large insurance 
experience, wil! be glad to place any kind 
of insurance, either Life, Health, Acci- 
dent, Fire, Burglary, Automobile, or Lia- 
bility, in any Company the applicant _pre- 
fers, and give the profits to the Suffrage 


Cause. Miss Caroline Katzenstein will 
act as Treasurer. Address Philadelphia 
Woman Suffrage Headquarters, 207-8 


Hale Building, Philalelphia, Penna. 
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The Woman’s Journal is pleased to announce that club- 
bing arrangements have been made with “Life ~0d Labor,” 
the magazine of Tlie National Women's Trade 


Union Lea- 


Many of our readers realize the intimate connection he- 
tween woman’s demand for the vote and her insistent claim 
for better industrial conditions. 

The Woman's Journal gives the suffrage news from all 
over the world and Life and Labor gives recent and authen- 
tic information on woman’s industrial 
papers, therefore, supplement each other admirably and to- 


problems. The two 


to suffragists everywhere. 


Reg. Subscription 

Price Per Year 

The Woman’s Journal. ..$1.00 
Life and Labor.......... 1.00 


$2.00 
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lets, Booklets. 
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To Woman's Journal Readers.- 





We beg to announce that we are prin 
ers of many well known publications, among 
them “ 7he Woman's Journal.” Vf you hayt 
booklet, a magazine or 2. book send it along 
Open “av and sight. 


Z. iL. Grimes Comran® 


tas Pearl Si. Boston, Mas: 
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ITHACA TO HAVE 
POLICE WOMAN 


Common Council Endorses Idea 
of Women’s Club With One 
Dissenting Vote 








Ithaca, N. Y., is to have a woman 
police officer. A resolution to that ef- 
fect passed the Common Council at a 
recent meeting. Mrs. Charles R. Shaw, 
who was put forward by various or- 
ganizations as the best woman for the 
place has been appointed. 

The municipal committee of the 
Federation of Women's Clubs made 
the attempt to secure a police woman 
as a first step towards becoming ac- 
quainted with the social conditions of 
Ithaca as related to the question of 
Alderman atone voted 
against the proposition. 


vice. Nagle 


JANE ADDAMS ON _ 
WORLD CONGRESS 


Iceland Goes Without One Mail 
Delivery to Send Delegates to 
Budapest 


Jane Addams on her return from a 
four months’ tour told some- 
the International Suffrage 
Budapest. 


abroad 
thing of 
Congress at 

“The convention was a very impres- 


sive body,” she said in an interview, 
according to the New York Times. 
“There were more than 2,000 women 
who came from outside of Budapest, 
and about 300 from the city itself. 
One of the most striking features was 
the variety of the representations 


Kvery country seemed to have sent 
even Servia, Roumania and 
While China did 
it was represented by prox- 

the 


flags. 


delegates 
Bulgaria. not send 
delegates, 
ies, and Chinese suffragists sent 
their 

“The that 


sented strikes rather a note of human 


fact Iceland Was repre- 


In that country woman suf- 
-ar- 


interest. 
fraze had just been defeated In 
liament, the Government felt so 
bad about it that it sent two Icelandic 
Budapest at its expense. 
You know [teland is a very poor coun 
try, and it was told that the expenses 
of the trip of the delegates were to 
be paid out of the funds of the Postal 
The people were going 


and 


women to 


Department. 
to do without one delivery of mail dur 
ing the summer, and what this would 
cost was applied to sending the dele- 
zZates. 

Finland was well 


“OF course repre- 


sented, There are now fourteen wo 


the 
four of 


men members of Finnish Legisla 


these were 
of the delegation at Budapest. While 
the convention news 


came that after having had a limited 


ture, and three or 


Was in session 


right to vote for some time, the Nor- 
wegian women had been granted abso 
lutely full franchise. And oh! yes, 
we received the good news from Il- 
linois while the convention was in 
session. I got three cables telling of 


Illi- 
were enthusi- 


the granting of the franchise to 


nois women, and these 
astically received. 
“The matter of the Eng- 
lish militant suffragists as regards the 
international convention did not ac- 
tually The board itself bad 
udopted a resolution to the effect that 
the policy of the interna- 
tional body to interfere with national 


status of 


come up. 


not 


it was 


affairs or methods, and this policy was 


simply reaffirmed. However, the mili- 
tant suffrage society of England is not 
a member of the international body. 
The English society represented is 
the one of which Mrs. Fawcett is 
president, the Union of Suffrage So- 


cieties of Great Britain. 1 did not visit 
Kugland at all this trip. 1 eame back 
by way of Cherbourg.” 


JACK LONDON OUT 


TO HELP CAUSE 


Says Equal Suffrage in Califor- 
nia Has Brought Higher Stan- 
dard of Citizenship 





Jack 
on his 
fragist 
an suffrage means 
present-day evils. 

“! voted for suffrage in California 


and I’m glad of it,” he said, “for vot- 


women has brought a higher 
1 The 


ing by 


standard of citizenship out there. 


will be glad of the day when women 


will yote every where.” 


London declared at Milwaukee 
trip East that he was a suf- 
because of the belief that wom- 
regulation of 


on. - 
“ 


ASK FREEDOM FOR 
MRS. PANKHURST 
Prominent London Educators 


Petition King to Save Life of 
Militant Leader 








Pardon for Mrs. Emmeline Pank- 
hurst, the English militant leader, was 
asked recently in a petition sent to 
the King by four well known figures 
in London educational circles. 

The intellectual weight and promi- 
nence of the petitioners is expected 
to cause the King to pay attention to 
their appeal. 

The petitioners, who describe them- 
selves as “teachers and graduates of 
London University,” are the Rev. Al- 
fred Caldecott, professor of mental 
and moral philosophy at King’s Col- 
lege, Dr. Karl Pearson, _ scientific 
writer, and Galton professor of euge- 
Sidney Webb, writer on social 
questions, and Halliburton V. Horsley. 
In support of their prayer 
out that the jury which con- 
victed Mrs. Pankhurst made a strong 
recommendation for mercy, that her 
her high per- 
sonal character are admitted, and that 
the state of her health renders it un- 
likely that she can live to complete 
her sentence under the terms of the 


nics; 


they 
point 


disinterestedness and 


= 
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“cat and mouse” act. 
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PRIEST WILL 
JERSEY CAMPAIGN 


Father McKeever Will Act on 
Advisory Board for Suffragists 
This Summer 








Rev. James J. McKeever, pastor of 
St. Rose of Liman’s Roman Cathoke 
Church, at Newark, N, J., has pledged 
his support to the cause of “Votes for 
Women.” He has consented to act 
on the advisory board of the Women’s 
Political Union of New Jersey in the 
campaign that will be conducted dur- 
ing the summer in New Jersey. 

In a letter of acceptance to 
Abraham Van Winkle, president of 
the Union, Father McKeever said: 

“I wish to among the first to 
let the union know that first, last and 
what will place 


Mrs. 


be 


always, I am _ for 
women on a level with men.” 
Father that he is 


on the side of anything that 


McKeever said 
will bet- 
ter the conditions of women and that 
with 


he does not believe in taxation 


out representation. He advanced the 
opinion that equal suffrage for wom- 
to come, that 
between 


is sure there is a 
difference casting a 
electioneering and that it 
the dignity oi 
the 


en 
wide 
ballot 
will 


and 
detract from 
for 
polls and cast a ballot. 


not 


womanhood women to go to 








JERSEY WOMEN 
START CARAVAN 


Will Travel Over State This 
Month in Comfortable and Pic- 
turesque Fashion 
Three New women have 
started on a caravaning trip over the 
State They are Miss 
Rose Weiss, corresponding secretary 
of the New Women’s Political 
Union, Mrs. May Walsh, and Mrs. E. 
A. Hylands. 
A stout and gentle horse has been 
secured, warranted to travel on terms 
of affectionate intimacy with automo- 
and able to drag three young 
women the hills and vales of 
New Jersey for a month straight. His 
name is Dan, and he and Miss Weiss, 
who has been driving him about the 
streets of Newark for practice, are 
already on terms of warm friendship 
The women will sleep in the wagon 
and cook their meals along the road. 


Jersey 
this month. 


Jersey 


biles, 


over 


Yeiss writes that they make a 

good bed. Two sleep on top and one 
on the bottom. 

the all the 
placed on top of the wagon and cov- 
tarpauling, leaving the 
empty, except for the 
dishes, literature, a 
camp stools and a few 
There are steps leading from 
the back of the wagon to the ground 
and the tailboard makes an excellent 
platform. 

Khaki suits with divided skirts to 
make easy climbing in and out of the 
wagon were made especially for the 
trip. The women will take turns driv- 
ing and take care of the horse them- 
selves. They expect to make their 
expenses largely by selling picture 
postcards, and they will distribute lit- 
erature along the way. 

The itinerary includes Newark, Pat- 
erson, Bound Brook, Trenton, Long 
Branch and numerous other cities and 
towns. A rousing send-off was given 
the garavaners on July 4. 


During day bedding is 


ered with a 
interior almost 
little 


couple of 


store of 


clothes, 





Equal Franchise 


‘Cranford, N. 


Three Young Women Who Are Caravaning for 
From Left to Right They Are Mrs. May Walsh, Mrs. E. A. Hylands and 
Miss Rose Weiss 


Slats have been arranged across the 
wagon about half way up, and Miss’ 


League of 
J., had a splendid Float 


Suffrage in New Jersey. 


WOMEN RESENT 
BIGOTED STAND 


Absurd Refusal of Methodist 
Episcopal Church Helps Suf- 
frage Cause in South 


women hith 
the 
be- 


Thousands of southern 
indifferent to 
woman's 


erto any phase of 


rights movement have 


come believers in votes for 


the 
because of 


women, 
Maryland Suffrage 
the refusal of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church to grant 
them representation in 


according to 
News, 


its councils. 


The million women belonging to the 
Methodist Church in the south give, 


they say, through their societies alone, 
over half a million a year for mis- 
sions, which is only $100,000 less than 
the contribution of the entire church, 
including women. 

Of the 354 missionaries in 
eign field, 247 are women. 
of the church have assisted in building 
2947 parsonages at the cost of $296,- 
114.88. They constitute the main 
teaching force of the Sunday Schools; 
they lead in missionary activities; and 
they give themselves to the work of 


the 
The women 


for- 


deaconesses and home missionaries. 

Like all women doing church work 
everywhere they raise money through 
the hardest kind of work in the way 
of church fairs, suppers and other en- 
tertainments, but when they asked, as 
a question of justice, for the right to 
help in the government ot the church 
they were refused. 


A committee of suffragists called on 
Speaker Champ _ Clark, Majority 
Leader Underwood and Chairman 


Henry of the House Rules Committee 
last week, urging a standing commit- 
tee on Woman Suffrage in the House. 
Miss Alice Paul, Mrs. William Kent 
and Mrs. Helen Todd were among the 
visitors. 


The International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance has brought out a new publi- 
cation that promises to be extremely 
valuable. “Woman Suffrage in Prac- 


Mrs. 
compilers 
Marie Stritt 


foreword by 
Catt. The 
MacMillan, 
Verone. 


are Chrystal 
and 





in the River Carnival on July 65th. 


English, French and German. 


tice” is the title, and there will be a 
Carrie Chapman 


Maria 
There will be three editions, 


NEW 





Chicago Women Show Them- 
selves Citizens of Right Sort in 
Startling Investigation 





At dawn one morning this week 
two women, and incidentally two new 
voters, went forth to beard Chicago's 
bugaboo—the Chicago Reduction 
Company, in its lair, and to see if 
their eyes would view the same pleas- 
ing sight that Mayor Harrison and 
members of the council saw when 
they visited about a week before the 
plant’ which takes care of the city gar- 
bage. 

The two women were Mary EL. Me- 
Dowell of the University Settlement, 
head of the Industrial Department ol 
the Illinois Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and Lydia Smith, both members 
of the Woman's City Club, 

Unlike the city fathers who went to 
investigate the plant in 
and with due notice served as to their 
the Record-Herald, 
via street cars and 


automobiles 


intention, says 
the went 
without notification. 


women 


Difference in Discoveries 


the 
as a 


and 
as clean 


Committee 

found a plant 

kitchen, the floors washed and scraped 

and practically no odor. 

As a result the Mayor strongly a!- 

the contract 
lauded the 


The 
Mayor 


Council 


vised an extension of 
with the company 


plant as “ideal.” 


and 


The women sat on a lumber pile ad- 
jacent to the garbage plant for sev- 
eral hours and watched the manner of 
they de 

without 


information 


handling the refuse. Then 


scended upon the plant, and 


being suspected of being 
gatherers, took their time about inves 
tigating conditions within the plant. 

As a result of their findings, so con- 
the Aldermen found, 
they determined to appear before the 
Council Finance and 
that with the Chi- 
cago Reduction Company be extended 
31, 1914. 


The company is demanding a five-year 


trary to what 


Committee on 
urge the contract 


net longer than December 
extension, and has the city practically 
at its mercy, because of dilitory tac- 
tics employed in solving the garbage 


question, 


Conditions Found Terrible 


“The conditions we found at the 
plunt were terrible,’ Miss McDowell 
suid in telling of the trip. “The 


handling and disposing of 
the garbage was not only unscientific 
but The 
from was 


method of 
wasteful, unsanitary. 
the 
The wind carried 


and 


stench coming place 
something terrible. 
the innumerable flies and odor direat 
ly into the windows of a butterine fac- 
tory only a short distance away. How 


the people of the neighborhood stand 


the smell is something which | can’t 
understand, 

“When we reached the place, big 
scows were standing in the river. 


Their metal containers for the refuse 
were rotted and broken and practical- 
ly afforded covering. 
supposed to be air-tight. 


no They are 


Heaps of Disease Spreading Refuse 
“In the plant great heaps 
of all sorts of disease spreading refuse 
overrun by flies and bugs and emitting 
a terrible stench. Kmployees of the 
place were wading through it. 

“It was the unscientific exhi- 
bition of handling such stuff I have 
Little country towns 
It was a picture far different 
the Aldermen and the 
Mayor saw. Their intended visit had 
been heralded and the plant evidently 
given an overhauling for 
benefit. We conditions as 
they really are and we intend to in- 
form the Council Committee of the 
facts.” 

The Finance Committee has been 
jockeying with the garbage question 
for nearly two years. As the problem 
has reached the stage where the 
health of the city may be imperiled, 
the Health Committee may take a 
hand in the solution if the Iinance 
Committee does not act. 


we saw 


most 
ever scen. do 
better, 


from what 


had been 


their Saw 


“Now we propose to organize for po- 
litical and permanent victory,” said 
Mrs. Harriette Taylor Treadwell, pres- 
ident of the Chicago Woman's Politi- 
cal Equality League recently in tell- 
ing of the work of the Illinois women. 
“We propose to bring it to pass that 
women shall extend the housekeeping 
opportunities to municipal affairs and 
make the city a larger household.” 





VOTERS STIR 
CITY ON GARBAGE 


Considered Garbage Question 
Before—Wants Aldetman Who 
Will Cut Baby Death Rate 


Miss Mary McDowell, who was no 
sooner a voter than she stirred (hj. 
cago by her investigation of the 
shocking manner in whieh-~that city’s 
garbage is handled, is no novice jp 
the study of the question. - A few days 
previous to proving her case to the 
city this week, as a whole, she spoke 
to the women of the first class in citj. 
zenship of the Chicago Woman's City 
Club, 

“The garbage question is a wom. 
an’s question because municipal prob. 
lems press in around the very walls 
of the home,” said Miss McDowell, 
“Before the next primary we are go. 
ing to have every alderman go on 
record on this question and then when 
election time comes we can see what 
will happen. I will vote for the alder. 
man who is willing to cut down the 
death rate of babies which is jn. 
creased every year by bad garbage 
systems. 

“There are two methods of solving 
Chicago’s problem of garbage. They 
are a contract with the Chicago Re- 
duction Company and the throwing of 
garbage in the clay holes of the city, 
“Action should have been taken in 
the garbage situation three years ago, 
but I have never seen any public offi- 
cials who wanted to do anything.” 
The Chicago Way, a journal of civie 
affairs, prints a selection from a re 
port on garbage disposal by Miss Mc 
Dowell, Anna E. Nicholes and 
Hannah G. Solomon, members of the 
city waste committee ef the Woman's 
City Club: 


Miss 


In Europe the health departments 
demand incineration as the only sani- 
tary method. The incineration plants 
visited abroad were not a nuisance to 
the community, although many were 
close to the homes of the people, for 
the intense heat of the high tempera: 
ture furnaces burns even the odor and 
the smoke. The experience of both 
England and Germany for thirty years 
is that incineration is the only dis- 
posal system from the standpoint of 
both sanitation and economy. This 
view is held also by many Americas 
sanitary engineers. 

“For the housekeeper it is a ques 
tion of vital importance that a good 
system be devised. A system de 
manding such frequent and univereal 
collections as will clear the alleys, 
streets, area-ways and porehes of gar- 
bage. 
tightly 


A system insuring removal in 
closed receptacles so that a 
trail of filthy drippings and odors may 
not be left on the city’s streets. A 
system providing also for short hauls 
to secure the quickest possible re- 
moval; and including an odorless and 
sanitary disposal system of sufficient! 
capacity to care adequately the 
large and increasing volume of 
city’s garbage. 

“The citizens of Chieago will not 
be satisfied with any permanent meth 
od that is a nuisance, but they will 
gencrously co-operate in securing 4 
plan that will give to the city an ade 
and healthful system. The 
Woman's City Club believes that Chi- 
cago is willing to tolerate present in- 
conveniences for a period of time 
sufficient to secure a report * * * 
on the collection, disposal and home 
treatment of garbage, as a basis for 
a plan for a permanent universal san- 
itary and economical method. The 
Woman's City Club wishes again t® 
urge that such a comprehensive ei 
gineering report be the first step i? 
the solution of this important munici 
pal question.” 


for 
the 


quate 


“The granting of votes to women is 
not the work of any one party,” said 
Lieutenant Governor O'Hara of Illi 
nois recently. “It*is the outgrowth of 
the progressive tendencies of fhe 
times. Men that did not believe in 
woman suffrage and did not want to 
vote for it, did so because they kne¥ 
it was political suicide not to do 80.” 


More than one in ten of all the 0# 
tive white American voters in seve? 
States cannot read their ballot, 4 
cording to the latest Census figures 
The National Child Labor Committee 
points out that ten years ago nearly 
oue-third of all the native white 42 
erican working boys under 16 Were 
found in these seven States, that lead 
the country today im illiteracy of ™ 
tive whites, 








MC DOWELL 
IS NO NOVICE 
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